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NE of the issues of the national campaign and of sev- 

eral state campaigns has been “reform of the rules” 
governing legislative business. The vigorous attacks of the 
Methodist bishops and other temperance champions, and 
of progressive western Republicans generally, on Speaker 
Cannon have created surprise in wide circles, but they are 
of unquestioned significance. The charge is that Mr. Can- 
non has abused and perverted the rules of the national House 
and has usurped the power to control legislation—to say 
what bills shall be reported from the committees and what 
bills shall be “strangled” and buried. In the last Congress, 
for example, the Littlefield bill to regulate interstate liquor 
shipments and prevent evasion of state prohibition was 
smothered in committee, though an adverse report would 
have served every legitimate purpose of the opposition to 
the measure. A like fate overtook other bills that the people 
favored and certain special interests opposed. 

There were sporadic and little outbreaks of revolt in 
the House against the tyranny of the Speaker, the rules com- 
mittee and other “packed” committees. But party con- 
siderations and party discipline prevented any formidable 
rebellion of the dissatisfied Republicans. In the campaign, 
however, the question assumed such prominence that not 
a few Republican candidates for Congress openly repudi- 
ated the policy of the ruling clique, and especially of Mr. 
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Cannon, while some candidates suffered defeat on account 
of their support of the tactics of Mr. Cannon. 

In state legislative campaigns, notably in Illinois, the 
same issue, the vindication of the right of majorities to vote 
on legislation, and of every member to have a fair and honest 
report on his measure, has figured quite prominently. That 
rules are necessary to discourage obstruction and filibustering 
no one denies; that the rules which give committees and 
the speaker power to smother bills obnoxious to them, to 
prevent even discussion of such bills on the floor, are either 
necessary, desirable or defensible is now vigorously denied. 

The pretence that only “unconstitutional” bills are so 
treated jis thin and insincere, for it is neither the duty nor 
the privliege of speakers and committees to pass on ques- 
tions of constitutionality and “‘save the country” from alleged 
invalid legislation. They have the right to debate and vote, 
but not the right to obstruct. The veto power is lodged in 
the executive, the power to construe and pronounce upon 
statutes is lodged in the courts. There is no warrant for 
usurpation and for the suppression of the rights of majorities, 
minorities and individuals in the legislatures. Representa- 
tive government must be restored, and committees must 
be shorn of the illegitimate power they have been exercising— 
generally in the interest of privilege and monopoly. 


The Guaranteeing of Bank Deposits 


A -question which will survive the campaign of 1908 
and be settled without reference to party politics, though 
it assumed a somewhat partisan aspect for a time, is that 
of guaranteeing the deposits in the national and state banks. 
Millions of people, especially in the West, are intensely. in- 
terested in the idea, and Oklahoma has led the other. states 
by passing a law for a guaranty fund to which all the banks 
in the state, except national banks, must contribute. 

Mr. Bryan has advocated a national law requiring 
the national banks to establish and maintain such a fund, 
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and his arguments have been discussed all over the coun- 
try. Mr. Taft favors a voluntary guaranty system, but to 
a compulsory national system he is opposed on the ground 
that the conservative and careful bankers would have to 
pay for the mistakes and negligence, or even for the deliberate 
dishonesty and “wildcatting,” of the speculative and reck- 
less bankers. This has been the position of the Republican 
leaders generally, as well as of the overwhelming majority 
of the bankers in the East and middle West. Yet some 
prominent Republicans, including Gov. Hoch of Kansas, 
favor a national guaranty law, believing that its advantages 
would decisively outweigh its disadvantages. The Fowler 
currency bill that appeared too radical to the late Congress 
provided, among other novel features, for a system of deposit 
protection, though districts were established by it and each 
was to have its own fund. 

It is not denied that a guaranty system would do away 
with “runs” and panics. It is not denied that if dishonesty 
could be prevented and all bankers were forced to do a legiti- 
mate business, the plan would be both feasible and desirable. 
But, it is argued, since some bankers are less fit or less in- 
telligent than others, and since some states have heavier 
bank losses and more bank failures than others, it would 
not be just to impose upon all a uniform rate of taxation 
and a uniform set of restrictions and regulations. Con- 
necticut, for example, has had no bank failure for some 
years, while New York, thanks to stock speculation and 
unsound loans, has had very bad bank failures. Would 
it be proper to make the Connecticut depositors pay the 
losses of the New York depositors ? 


Aside from the question of fairness, what, it is further 
asked, would be the effect of a compulsory and universal 
guaranty system? Would not bankers now reasonably pru- 
dent tend to become careless—knowing that they would not 
be exposed to “runs”—and would not in the long run the 
entire banking system suffer grave deterjoration? 

Mr. Bryan and the other advocates of the plan meet 
these objections by saying that the apprehended dishonesty 
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would be prevented by more drastic legislation for the ex- 
amination and regulation of banks, as well as by supple- 
mental supervision on the part of the better bankers; that 
the incentives to sound banking would be strengthened by 
the mutualism and co-operation of the banks; that the crim- 
inal law would remain as a deterrent as regards misuse of 
depositors’ funds; that the rate of payment to the general 
fund would be so small as to be negligible, and, finally, that 
all insurance is based on the principle of spreading and equal- 
izing losses, though the prudent and conservative always 
and necessarily pay for the imprudent and the careless. 

It is not necessary to summarize the whole case either 
pro or con the guaranty proposal. That further protection 
to depositors is essential scarcely needs demonstration; the 
question is really as to the best and least costly method of 
providing it. The question will be a vital and pressing one 
in several states, and it is probable that Oklahoma’s lead 
will be followed by Kansas and Missouri. The Kansas Re- 
publicans have indorsed a voluntary system, and perhaps 
that alternative will be tried somewhere. The outcome of 
the agitation cannot be predicted with complete certainty, 
but increased protection is surely coming. Holders of bank 
notes are protected; depositors in savings banks enjoy a fair, 
though not a sufficient, measure of protection; depositors 
in commercial banks will demand better safeguards of their 
interests. 


bad 
Defects in the Direct Nomination System 


On the whole, the direct primary laws of the western 
states have, as we have had occasion to say, resulted in marked 
political improvement. The power of the spoils machines 
has been impaired; better men have been nominated and 
elected; known reactionaries have been defeated. The voters 
feel that they “rule” within the party and are not limited 
to the choice of evils that often results from nominations 
made by professional politicians and bosses and ratified by 
subservient conventions. 
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Doubtless the direct primary system will spread and 
become a permanent part of our political system. Gov. 
Hughes is advocating it in New York, in opposition to the 
machine politicians, and if the Empire State should adopt 
direct nominations other eastern states would undoubtedly 
follow its example. 

But already the system has disclosed certain defects 
which will need to be remedied. These defects have led its 
foes to declare that it does more harm than good, that it 
has been tried and found wanting. One defect is that voters 
of one party vote at the primaries of another at the command 
of powerful politicians. This has happened in Illinois, in 
Missouri, in Nebraska, in Michigan and elsewhere. To 
defeat progressive candidates the spoilsmen of a party make 
“deals” with those of other parties and secure support of 
voters who have no intention of changing their affiliations 
but ‘are willing to lend themselves to interparty “trades” 
and stratagems. And even where good candidates of one 
party are helped at the primaries by the voters of another— 
and this sometimes happens—it is felt that it is unjust that 
men who will not help elect should have a voice in nomi- 
nating. 

Another defect in the primary system is the great ex- 
pense to which candidates are put. The lavish expenditure 
of money in campaigns is an evil, for it involves practical 
blackmail of candidates and corporations and the creation 
of political obligations that cannot honorably be paid with- 
out sacrificing the interests of the people. But if the expense 
is merely to be shifted from machines and organizations to 
individuals the wealthy candidates will have an undue ad- 
vantage and the poor men will be discriminated against in 
the operation of the whole system. The individual candi- 
date must circulate petitions, do a little advertising, pay 
hall rent and incur other legitimate expenses; and he must 
do this twice in many instances, before the primary and 
before the election. 


The primary system must be simplified and safeguarded 
against fraud and waste. It is the friends of direct nomi- 
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nations who must attend to these improvements, for other- 
wise the spoilsmen and bosses will discredit and undermine 
the new system by emphasizing its faults and imperfections. 


Sy 
The Commodities Clause Cases 


Another important law has been declared unconstitu- 
tional by the federal courts. The so-called commodities 
clause of the Hepburn railroad rate act—and that act is un- 
questionably the most notable achievement of the Roosevelt 
regime—has been pronounced void by the Circuit Court for 
the eastern district of Pennsylvania. The clause provides, 
in effect, that railroads or other common carriers that own 
or control mines or factories and manufacture or sell prod- 
ucts shall not transport such products in interstate com- 
merce. The effect of the clause, if legal, is to force the coal- 
carrying roads to sell their mines and other railroads to give L 
up all production and manufacture of commodities save tim- g 
ber and its products, which are expressly exempted by the 
clause from the general prohibition. 

The clause was enacted in response to a public demand 
for taking railroads out of other business than carrying. 
There was convincing evidence that any proprietary interest 
in other business inevitably led to favoritism, discrimination, 
unfair competition and like evils. That carriers should be 
limited to the business of transporting the goods of others 
is a principle that all accept. The present constitution of 
Pennsylvania fully recognizes it. But a number of railroads 
acquired and secured the control of mines prior to the adop- 
tion of any state or federal provision against such practices, 
and the question is whether legislation that directly or indi- 
rectly compels them to part with or cease operation of such 
properties is valid, even assuming that a law regarding future 
relations and transactions of this character is constitutional. 

The federal court above named, with one judge dissent- 
ing, held that the commodity section of the rate act, in so far 
at least as it affects property acquired prior to its adoption, 
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is invalid, being an invasion of the rights of the states and 
amounting to the taking of private property without due 
process of law. Judge Gray said in his opinion: 


Ample as is the scope of legislative power granted by the language of the commerce 
clause, and far as the Supreme Court has undoubtedly gone in sustaining the validity 
of legislation under it, we think it may be safely said that no assertion of this power 
hitherto, by Congress, has been so far-reaching or affected in so serious a degree the 
individual liberty and property rights enjoyed under the constitution and laws of a 
state as the enactment we are here considering. It is not to be denied that the right 
to carry in interstate commerce coal which they own in whole or in part, or which is 
mined or produced by them under their authority, or by coal companies in which they 
are stockholders was, until the passage of the act in question, a lawful right of these 
defendants; that it was a common right of property, neither denied nor disputed by 
the common or statute law of Pennsylvania; that it was a most important property 
right, the enjoyment and exercise of which was neither criminal nor immoral, and 
subject only to any restraints imposed upon its possessors by the common or statute 
law of the state, or by the then existing statutes of the United States, so far as they 
were engaged in interstate commerce. If in any manner and to any extent whatever 
they have actually violated the latter, surely they could be restrained or otherwise 
made amenable to the legal penalties in such behalf without crippling or destroying 
a business in which they are profitably and usefully engaged. 


There are able lawyers who believe that the Supreme 
Court will reverse this decision. They base their belief on 
the settled interpretation of the commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution. That clause gives Congress plenary and exclu- 
sive power over interstate commerce. The states cannot 
regulate such commerce, and have indeed nothing to do 
with it. Where goods have to be shipped from one state 
into another, or into a foreign country, the matter of regu- 
lating such shipments is entirely under the control of Con- 
gress. By virtue of this power the transmission of lottery 
tickets has been forbidden, and that irrespective of whether 
the states legalize lotteries, as they used to do, or prohibit 
them. It has been argued in Congress and by the Depart- 
ment of Justice that if the national legislature saw fit to do 
so it could even forbid the carrying of trust-made goods 
from one state to another. If this be true, and if the prece- 
dents sustain this view, why cannot Congress declare that 
carriers which operate mines or factories shall not trans- 
port the products of these into other states? Such a law 
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does not invade the sphere of the states, for it concerns inter- 
state shipments only. 

It may be, however, that the congressional power to 
regulate and prescribe the conditions of interstate commerce 
is subject to limitations not heretofore recognized. The 
power to regulate may not include the power to prohibit 
transactions that in themselves are innocent. The Supreme 
Court will be called upon to deal with these vital questions 
and interpret afresh the commerce clause of the constitution. 


Se” 
Doubts and Fears as to Turkey 


The amazing and “miraculous” character of the Turk- 
ish revolution is still a subject of general discussion in Europe 
and America. The developments so far continue, at least 
on the surface, to be remarkably favorable. The Young 
Turks and the reformers are supreme, and their representa- 
tives control the government in the capital and in the pro- 
vincial centers, not excepting Macedonia. Great changes 
are being planned in the army and navy, in the finances of 
the empire, in taxation, in education, in administration. 
The program of reform is most ambitious and intelligent. 
Moreover, peace and order have been preserved. The 
new regime has been accepted, there are no serious signs 
of reaction and discontent, as in Russia, for example. All 
the testimony which comes from impartial observers is singu- 
larly good—though there is an undertone of doubt and skep- 
ticism. For instance, a correspondent of The Outlook, 
writing from Beyrout, gives this picture of the situation in 
Syria: 

The local situation is extraordinary. “Liberty, equality and fraternity’ are 
on every one’s lips, but the stress seems to be on “fraternity. The promulgation of 
the Constitution, the granting of liberty to the press and to the person, have resulted 
for the moment, not in license of speech and action, but in a new sense of brother- 
hood among the warring elements of the people. * * * Monster meetings are still 
held almost every night, each night in a different section of Beyrout, at which senti- 
ments of mutual regard are interchanged between Moslem and Christian, accom- 
panied by denunciation of evil deeds and doers. Both meetings and expression of 
such sentiments are things quite new. One district of the city has long been the storm 
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center of the ancient vendetta between the rival religions. Here took place the series 
of murders, barely five years ago, which might have resulted in a serious massacre 
had it not been for the presence of two American men-of-war sent by President Roose: 
velt. As it was, thousands of Christians fled from the city, which did not resume its 
normal business life for weeks. A few days after the Constitution was promulgated 
the Moslem roughs marched with banners to this district, embraced their Christian 
enemies, invited them to a feast in the Square near the Barracks, and, the invitation 
being accepted, served them with their own hands. Later the compliment was re- 
turned. These are but examples of many similar feasts. At one meeting soldiers 
and Armenians exchanged the noblest sentiments. Such high pressure of fervor can- 
not last—the day's bulletins sound like chapters from Isaiah—but we may hope that 
there may be a settling down to a tolerant modus vivendi instead of a reaction into 


something worse than the past has shown. 


The grounds for skepticism are many. The revolution 
was distinctly of a military origin and character, and its 
very completeness is terrifying. Will the army seek to con- 
trol parliament as it controls the administration? And will 
it be selfish and narrow in its aim? The old regime was 
harsh and bad for officers and soldiers, and that was why 
it was so easily overthrown. But if the army should be un- 
reasonable in its demands there will be friction and discord, 
and the constitution may prove a paper of little moment. 
In the second place, the revolutionary societies are secret 
and small bodies, and even today the identity of the leaders 
of the movement is unknown. In the third place, the masses 
of the people seem to be rather indifferent at bottom to the 
freedom that has been gained for them. Or, rather, they 
fail to appreciate it and may not defend it in the event of 
an assault and counter-revolution. Finally, the racial com- 
position of the Turkish population is such that under genuine 
constitutionalism other races, Christian chiefly, would have 
greater power and influence than the Turks themselves. It 
is asked whether it is reasonable to expect the latter to yield 
supremacy to the other races. If they will not yield, the 
parliament will not be representative, and racial conflicts 
will spring up again. 


The world, however, is hoping for the best, and mean- 
time the events already witnessed possess the greatest sig- 
nificance as further evidence of a new spirit in the East and 
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of a capacity for progress and emulation of the West. The 
completion and opening of a railroad from Damascus to 
Medina, a distance of six hundred miles, and the projected 
extension of the line to Mecca, also attest Turkish growth 
and energy. The opening of Arabia to civilization and the 
taming of the fanatical and proud tribes will tend to unify 
Turkey and strengthen it both in a military and economic 


Way. 
ba 

Complications in Morocco and European 
Peace 


A contributor to the series of articles on “International 
War or Peace ?” now appearing in this magazine, has set forth 
the essential facts of the Moroccan situation in its relation 
to “world politics” and the present “equilibrium of Europe,” 
which is generally regarded as comparatively stable. Only 
a few weeks ago, however, a sudden act on the part of the 
German government introduced a new complication and 
revived the talk, if not the actual danger, of war in Europe 
over the Moorish “inheritance.” 

As the readers are aware, the campaign of French and 
Spanish armies for the pacification of the disturbed ports 
and surrounding territory in Morocco has been conducted 
under the Algeciras treaty and in behalf of all the powers 
that participated in the Algeciras congress. The sole object 
of the campaign has been to suppress anti-foreign outbreaks 
and secure peace and order in the kingdom. Unfortunately 
another campaign was for many months carried on in the 
interior, a campaign for the overthrow of the “sultan of 
record,” Abdul Aziz, with whom the powers had dealt and 
who had been the legitimate and somewhat progressive ruler 
of Morocco, by his half-brother, Mulai Hafid, a claimant 
to the throne. France and Spain refrained from penetrating 
the interior or from “taking sides” in that war, although 
the pretender was threatening to proclaim a “holy war” 
against Christians and pledging himself to the more fanatical 
tribesmen to repudiate the concessions that had been made 
by the “weak ruler” to the powers of Europe. 
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Non-interference on the part of Europe may have beén 
the wisest policy, but has not been a policy free from dangers 
and difficulties. At first the pretender seemed doomed to 
defeat, and after some reverses the powers treated him as 
a mere disturber. Delegates he sent to the various capitals, 
to ask for a hearing, were denied official recognition. But 
the fortunes of war finally began to favor him, and tribe 
after tribe enlisted under his banner. Finally he triumphed 
and drove the “sultan of record” out of the capital and into 
virtual isolation. He was proclaimed sultan, and the ques- 
tion of his recognition by the powers was revived. That 
recognition was inevitable was clear to all, but on what terms 
and conditions? France insisted that he must pledge him- 
self to respect and abide by the Algeciras treaty and other 
conventions limiting the power of Morocco and placing it 
under European control. Germany, to assert its independ- 
ence, unexpectedly issued a note urging immediate recog- 
nition and sent its minister to the court of the successful 
pretender. This action has been variously construed and 
severely criticised in British, Belgian and other organs of 
opinion. It seemed to involve a repudiation of the concert 
of the powers and the Algeciras treaty. It seemed to threaten 
a clash with France. It indicated a desire to “fish in troubled 
waters” and gain the good will of the new sultan for Germany. 
At this writing the incident is not regarded as closed, though 
an understanding between France and Germany is generally 
expected. Possibly the moral effect of the episode in Morocco 
is all that Germany intended to “realize” by her move. The 
alarm it caused, however, illustrates the essential instability 
of the world’s peace even today. 


Sy 
The Aeroplane and the Conquest of the Air 


Is human invention to take another great stride and 
register another revolutionary change in transportation and 
locomotion? Is the old problem of “flying machines” at 
last to be solved? 
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A few weeks ago the layman, the naval and army ex- 
pert and even the cautious scientist were disposed to answer 
these questions with great confidence—and affirmatively. 
The wonderful records of Count Zeppelin of Germany, of 
Farnam, the French-Scotch air navigator, of Delagrange, 
the Frenchman, and especially of the Wright Brothers of 
this country, seemed to justify such confidence. “The con- 
quest of the air” was the theme of enthusiastic editorials 
and interviews galore, and many were discussing the mili- 
tary aspects and results of such conquest, as well as the com- 
mercial possibilities of “aviation.” German, French, Bel- 
gian and other companies were announced for the construc- 
tion and use of airships in ordinary travel from Paris to 
Berlin or London. Another year or two, it was said, and 
airships will be so perfected that passengers will prefer them 
to ships and trains and automobiles. 

But certain tragic accidents—the sudden destruction 
of the splendid Zeppelin dirigible balloon after a record- 
breaking journey over the lakes and mountains; the disaster 
of the Wright aeroplane at Fort Myer, with the death of 
Lieut. Selfridge, the severe injuries to the inventor and the 
wrecking of the machine in which it resulted, and a number 
of minor failures and difficulties—have induced soberer 
and more moderate views of the “aerial situation.” 

The new records and achievements are wonderful in- 
deed, and they not only show how much progress there has 
been in aeronautics in the last year or so but how much fur- 
ther progress we may reasonably expect in the near future. 

The “record” for the dirigible balloon is thirteen hours 
in the air and a flight from Berlin to Magdeburg and back, 
with a two-hours’ stop in the air. The aeroplane record 
is Over ninety minutes in the air and the covering of sixty-one 
miles. It has been demonstrated that heavier-than-air ma- 
chines can be kept afloat and directed with ease and facility 
high above the ground. In principle the flight problem has 
thus been solved, but from any practical point of view the 
solution is still far off. The dirigible balloon is subject to 
too many accidents. The aeroplane, which has greater 
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possibilities according to inventors and men of science, is 
still nothing more than a toy or promise. It requires high 
rates of speed, and speed multiplies the chances of disaster 
and loss of life. Neither war nor commerce can do much 
with an invention that is so uncertain and so dangerous, 
and which requires rare skill, rare courage and rare presence 
of mind. There are thus many difficulties yet to be over- 
come, especially as regards questions of carrying capacity 
of airships, regulation of speed, prevention of fatal accidents, 
etc. Much of the current talk respecting “war in the air” 
and immediate provision for aerial fleets for defence and 
offence is highly fanciful and speculative. But the interest 
in the subject is as legitimate as it is wide. We seem to be 
on the eve of tremendous developments in the theory and 
practice of aeronautics. 


Note and Comment 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES. 


The “parliament of man and federation of the world’’ seems not so remote as 
bristling armaments would indicate when the many international congresses which 
are held annually are duly considered. Not only are internatiohal peace congresses 
an admitted factor in the friendship of nations but the gatherings of scientists, scholars, 
commercial bodies and the like are also significant and influential. Two such im- 
portant congresses were held in September in addition to the gathering to celebrate 
the dedication of the bureau of Central American Republics which we note elsewhere. 
The first congress of the International White Gross Association opened at Geneva, 
Switzerland, on September 8. This congress was the result of an effort to group 
the work of the international societies engaged in fighting tuberculosis, cancer and 
other epidemic diseases; also social scourges, such as alcoholism and the drug habit, 
as well as food adulteration. 

On September 22 the fourth international fisheries congress met at Washington, 
Many foreign countries and practically every state and territory in the Union were 
represented. 


THE PEACE MOVEMENT. 


The Congress of Universal Peace held its seventeenth session in London this 
year. Its principal resolutions were to the effect that order should be reéstablished 
in Morocco as soon as possible; that in nations of mixed nationality the language of 
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the conquered nation shall be granted the greatest possible equality with that of the 
conquering nation; arbitration must be made obligatory, that a peace agitation be 
carried on among academic students, as has already been done by “Corda Fratres”’; 
that the governments follow the lead of Great Britain and provide funds for inter- 
national hospitality; that private property shall not be captured at sea; that the work- 
ing people of the nations shall be invited to join the peace movement, and finally that 
all money contributions will be thankfully received at the Berne Peace Bureau, Berne, 
Switzerland. 

In September the Interparliamentary Union met in Berlin. The Union was 
founded by the late William Randall Cremer, in 1888, and has had nineteen meetings. 
It consists of 2,500 members of the 15,000 men who sit in the national parliaments of 
the world. The American delegates were headed by Hon. Richard Bartholdt, of 
Missouri, who was later elected vice-president of the Union. Chancellor Von Biilow 
opened the session with a remarkable speech, which gave the lie to the rumors current 
in the English press of late that Germany was preparing for war. A telegram was 
received from the Kaiser, stating that he hoped the work of the Union would bear 
gruit. Mr. Bartholdt introduced two resolutions, one having to do with the right of 
each nation to perpetual possession of its undisputed territory and sovereignty therein; 
the other with the selection of an international arbitration court, and the best form of 
a national arbitration treaty. Representative Bartholdt’s resolutions were referred 
to a committee, who will report back at a future meeting of the Union. 

England has announced that she will hereafter contribute annually $1,500 to the 
Interparliamentary Union, and it is expected that all the other national groups will 
request their governments to do the same. Minister Hill gave a luncheon to the Amer- 
ican group; a letter from Mr. Carnegie to Mr. Bartholdt was read, suggesting that if 
the Kaiser would form an alliance with England and the United States, they could 
stop war by force; and then the Union adjourned to meet next year in Quebec. On 
the same day an imposing German workingmen’s peace demonstration was held in 
Berlin. Some 20,000 German workingmen were assembled to welcome a delegation 
of English workingmen, and great enthusiasm was expressed on both sides when the 
English delegates presented an address requesting the Germans to co-operate with 
them in furthering the cause of arbitration. 

Germany and Italy have jointly requested Holland to call a second conference 
of the Powers who were represented at the last Hague Conference to take part in an- 
other conference at The Hague probably in 1909, to discuss international exchange. 
—From the Independent. 


td 


GROWING POWER OF EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 


The unification of Germany which has been the triumph of German statesman- 
ship during the last half century is not as complete as it may ultimately become. In 
accordance with the agreements of succession, failure in the male line of descent in 
the royal and ducal houses now reigning in the states constituting the German Empire, 
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results in some instances in the lands of those houses coming directly into the possession 
of Emperor William, as King of Prussia. In a number of the important states male 
heirs are but sparsely represented and a change of the succession is, therefore, prob- 
able in the not remote future. Eleven of the twenty-two dynasties which rule the states 
forming the German Empire are threatened with extinction, among them being: Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Baden, Hesse, Oldenburg, Saxe-Altenburg, 
and Saxe-Weimar. 


PEACE AND HARMONY IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 


On September 15, President Cabrera, of Guatemala, formally opened the Inter- 
national Bureau of Central American Republics, an institution which should do much 
to promote international peace and welfare among the Latin American countries. 

The new bureau was established by a convention signed by the representatives 
of the five republics at the Central American Peace Conference, held at Washington, 
last winter. I ts object is the development of the interests common to Central America. 
President Estrada Cabrera spoke of the necessity of the bureau, his desire for peace 
jn Central America and expressed his firm determination to establish the obligations 
under which the contracting governments placed themselves to the United States 
and Mexico, which are regarded as ample assurance that the terms of the convention 
will be carried out. The chief executive’s absolute neutrality in the last revolution 
in Honduras, and his prompt recognition of the court of justice at Cartago, Costa 
Rica, another outgrowth of the peace conference, are pointed out as abundant proof 
of his attitude. 

The International Bureau of Central American Republics will occupy a relation- 
ship to the latter countries similar to that which the International Bureau of American Re- 
publics now bears to those of the Latin-American continent. Special effort will be made 
to reorganize peacefully the states of Central America and to impress on public educa- 
tion an essentially Central American character, in a uniform sense, making it as broad, 
practical and complete as possible, in accordance with modern tendencies. The 
development of the commerce of the signatories to the convention to make it more 
active and profitable and to promote agricultural industries is one of the things which 
the new bureau will strive to accomplish. One of the important objects will be to 
make uniform the civil, commercial and criminal legislation of the five republics, 
recognizing as fundamental principles the inviolability of life, respect for property 
and the sacredness of personal rights. 

Uniformity in the system of custom houses, in the monetary system, in such a 
manner as to obtain a fixed rate of exchange, and general sanitation is also to be ar- 
ranged. 

The bureau will be a medium of intelligence among the signatories, and will issue 
to the respective countries all reports and infermation necessary for the development 
of the relations and interests intrusted to it. While independent of the international 
bureau at Washington, the one established in Guatemala City will maintain inter- 
course with the latter. The expenses for the maintenance of the new institution will 
be paid in equal parts by the countries constituting it. 
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The Story of the Peace Movement* 


By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL. D. 


ITHIN a few years an enormous amount of interest 

in the origin and history of the international peace 
movement has appeared. This interest has been awakened 
by the recent extraordinary development of the movement 
on its practical side. No other philanthropic movement, 
either national or international, has made anything like as 
much gain in the last two decades as that for world peace. 
In proof of this statement one need only cite the multipli- 
cation of Peace Societies, now about five hundred in number, 
the organization and growth of the Interparliamentary Union 
the International Peace Congresses held since 1889, the 
work of the Mohonk Arbitration Conferences, the conclusion 
of more than three-score arbitration treaties within the last 
five years, the National Arbitration and Peace Conferences 
and Congresses recently held, the Pan-American Congresses, 
the two Hague Conferences, the setting up of the Permanent 
Tribunal of Arbitration, and the laying of the bases, by the 
Second Hague Conference, of a regular World Congress or 
Parliament and of an International Court of Arbitral Justice 
or Supreme Court of the World. All these great attainments 
are felt not to be sudden happenings, and thoughtful men 











*The first article of this series, “The European Equilibrium and 
the Peace of the World,” by Victor S. Yarros, appeared in the Sep- 
tember CHauTauquan; the second article, by the same author, 
“Danger Points About the Globe,” in the October number, 
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and women everywhere are beginning to inquire into their 
sources and history. 

The story of the peace movement, which has now at- 
tained such large proportions, has been making itself for 
about one hundred years. Only a sketch of its most salient 
features can be put into the limits of a single magazine arti- 
cle. 

The movement began in the early part of the last cen- 
tury as a reaction against the ‘bloody and disastrous cam- 
paigns which had been desolating Europe for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century. This reaction would not, of course, have 
taken place, had it not been for the general growth of civili- 
zation and the increasing hold which reason and humane 
sentiment were taking upon the peoples of the more advanced 
nations. For campaigns just as terrible and devastating 
had raged in Europe almost incessantly for centuries without 
awakening any very serious attempt to counteract the spirit 
out of which they sprang. It is true that Henry the Fourth, 
Hugo Grotius, William Penn, the Abbe de St. Pierre, Ben- 
tham, Rousseau, and Kant had, during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, presented the idea of universal peace 
and of the means by which it should be attained, but the 
proposals of these great publicists for the most part were 
couched in idealistic forms and there was little hint of any 
practical effort to realize them. It is fairly certain that 
these men had little expectation of any immediate realization 
of their idealistic schemes. They felt, doubtless, that cen- 
turies still stretched before them before any realization of 
their ideals could be expected. 

Soon after the opening of the nineteenth century, how- 
ever, men in the United States, in England, and in France, 
and to a more’ limited extent also in other countries, began 
to feel that the time had come when practical steps should 
be taken for arresting and limiting war and for its possible 
ultimate extinction. As early as 1809 David L. Dodge, a — 
Christian merchant of New York City, published a pam- 
phlet entitled, “The Redeemer’s Kingdom not of this World,” 
in which he set forth the inconsistency of war, as then waged 
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throughout the world, with the principles of the Christian 
system. This was really the beginning of the modern move- 
ment. In Great Britain about the same time a similar feeling 
sprang up, growing out of the impression left by what Lord 
Russell called “the most bloody hostilities that ever mangled 
the face of Europe,” that the hour had come when something 
should be done to redeem humanity from the blighting curse 
of war. In 1814, Mr. William Allen, a philanthropic citizen 
of London, belonging to the Society of Friends, who had 
for some years been pondering over the subject, called to- 
gether some of his friends to consider the expediency of 
organizing a Peace Society. So great was the interest shown 
at this meeting that a committee was formed to draw up a 
plan of action. The campaign which ended in Waterloo 
the next year prevented, however, the consummation of the 
plan, and nothing was done at the time. 


In the meantime Dr. Noah Worcester published on 
Christmas Day in 1814 in Boston his famous pamphlet, “A 
Solemn Review of the Custom of War.” This “Solemn 
Review” came like a trumpet to the churches on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Several editions of it were published in 
this country and likewise in England, and it made a great 
impression. In New York, David L. Dodge had written 
another pamphlet entitled, “War Inconsistent with the Re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ,” and in August, 1815, there was or- 
ganized in his parlor the first Peace Society that ever existed. 
The same year, on the second of December, the Ohio Peace 
Society was formed, and on the twenty-sixth of December, 
the Massachusetts Peace Society. Among the signers of 
the constitution of the Massachusetts Society, which soon 
took the lead in the new movement, were the Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor of the State, Dr. William E. Channing, 
Dr. Noah Worcester and several professors of Harvard Col- 
lege, including the president, Dr. Kirkland. 

The next year, 1816, Mr. Allen called together in Lon- 
don the committee which had been appointed two years 
before, but which had done little during the preceding twelve 
months, and it was decided immediately to organize a 
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society. The organization was completed on the fourteenth 
of June, 1816, four days before the first anniversary of Water- 
loo, and the new organization was christened “The Society 
for the Promotion of Universal and Permanent Peace.” 
This society, now called simply the Peace Society, has con- 
tinued its labors ever since, and is today one of the foremost 
agencies in the advancement of the cause. 

On both sides of the water the movement thus started 
developed with great rapidity. In the United Kingdom 
branch societies were organized in Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
the Channel Islands, and even in Canada, as well as in Eng- 
land. In the United States new societies sprang into ex- 
istence all up and down the Atlantic coast. In France the 
Society of Christian Morals was organized in 1821 on the 
suggestion of the president of the New York Peace Society. 


The most distinguished man connected with the peace 
movement in this its earliest stage was William Ladd, whose 
widely extended, unremitting and efficient labors for a quar- 
ter of a century justly won him the title of “The American 
Apostle of Peace.” Mr. Ladd was a graduate of Harvard 
University and had become wealthy as a sea-captain. At 
Minot, Maine, he had first associated himself with the peace 
cause, and in the years which followed he devoted his whole 
strength and fortune to the work. In 1828 when Peace 
Societies throughout the East had become numerous, he suc- 
ceeded in bringing them together in a national association 
and thus was organized on the eighth of May that year, in 
New York City, the American Peace Society. This Society 
has continued its work ever since, first in New York, then 
in Hartford, and from 1837 on in Boston, from which city 
it is at the present time carrying on more vigorous and widely 
extended labors than at any previous period in its history. 
This first great wave of interest in peace continued in full 
vigor until the years just preceding the breaking out of the 
Civil War. By 1835 every county in Connecticut had a 
Peace Society, and there were many in other States. The 
work of the British Peace Society extended in like manner 
to all parts of the United Kingdom. Many of the leading 
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men of our country of that period, besides those already 
mentioned, were active promoters of the movement, among 
them John G. Whittier, William Lloyd Garrison, Adin Ballou, 
Charles Sumner, Elihu Burritt, Judge William Jay, Hon. 
Thomas S. Grimke, Professor Thomas C. Upham, Professor 
Amasa Walker, and others. 


In this early stage of the movement the work of the 
Peace Societies, which had all been organized by Christian 
men, was carried on chiefly on the basis of the anti-Christian 
nature of war and its inconsistency with the principles of 
ethics and humanity, though, of course, the religious argu- 
ment was supported by economic and other considerations. 


The great war period of the nineteenth century, which 
extended from about the middle of the century to the close 
of the Franco-Prussian War in 1871, interfered greatly with 


the further development of peace thought and work, and 


in many places totally suppressed the movement. In this 
country most of the local Peace Societies, many of which 
had continued to do valuable work even after the formation 
of the national organization, disappeared entirely and only 
the American Peace Society remained, and its labors were 
made extremely difficult by the influences of the spirit which 
attended and followed the Civil War. 


Soon after the close of the Civil War, beginning with 
the organization of the Universal Peace Union, in Phila- 
delphia, the Peace Association of Friends in America, and 
the International Arbitration and Peace Association and 
the Workingmen’s Arbitration League in England, the move- 
ment began again to reéstablish itself. The old societies 
took on fresh life. New societies began to be formed in 
France, Italy and other European countries, chiefly through 
the efforts of the late Hodgson Pratt of London, one of the 
wisest and most effective workers which the cause has ever 
produced. Fiom being carried on largely on religious grounds, 
the movement began at that time to strengthen itself by the 
addition of the judicial and economic reasons for the aboli- 
tion of war. 
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It is impossible to give in detail here the history of the 
multiplication of the Peace Societies and of their varied 
labors. At the present time there are more than one hun- 
dred general societies, with about four hundred branches, 
forming a network of activities in practically all of the civ- 
ilized countries. Only recently a society has been formed 
in Buenos Ayres by Senora de Costa, now famous all over 
the world for her labors in securing the erection of the great 
peace monument, “The Christ of the Andes,” on the border 
between the Argentine Republic and Chile, in consecration 
of the treaties of arbitration and disarmament between the 
two countries. The movement has extended itself to Austra- 
lia, and to Japan, where a Japan Peace Society has been 
organized with more than thirty of the leading missionaries 
of the Empire and over two hundred eminent Japanese asso- 
ciated together in it for peace work in that wonderful country. 
Even the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Baron’ Hayashi, has 
connected himself with the society and manifested the sin- 
cerest sympathy with its work and purposes. 


As a result of the work of the Peace Societies and the 
growth of interest in the cause, the International Peace Con- 
gress has now been meeting nearly every year since 1889. 
An early series of Peace Congresses was held from 1843 to 
1851. The first steps toward holding a Peace Congress 
were taken in Boston by members of the American Peace 
Society, at the suggestion of the distinguished English phil- 
anthropist, Joseph Sturge, in 1841. The first Congress 
was held in Exeter Hall, London, in 1843, a delegation of 
twenty-three attending it from this country. Subsequent 
Congresses were attended by large delegations from differ- 
ent countries, and were, if possible, more impressive than 
those of the recent series have been. The reason for their 
great success was the freshness and enthusiasm of the move- 
ment in its early stages, and the participation in them of 
some of the most distinguished men of half a century ago: 
such men, for example, as Richard Cobden, Victor Hugo, 
Sir David Brewster, Athanase Coquerel, Emile de Laveleye, 
John Bright, Henry Richard, Elihu Burritt, and others. 
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The modern series of Peace Congresses began in 1889 
at Paris at the time of the Exposition. The sixteen subse- 
quent Congresses have been held in London, Rome, Berne, 
Chicago, Antwerp, Budapest, Hamburg, Glasgow, Monaco, 
Rouen, Boston, Lucerne, Milan, Munich, and London, where 
the Seventeenth International Peace Congress, just held, 
under the presidency of Lord Courtney, has been one of the 
greatest peace demonstrations ever made. These Congresses 
have been presided over by such eminent persons as David 
Dudley Field, Signor Bonghi, of ‘the Italian Parliament, 
Louis Ruchonnet, twite President of the Swiss Republic, 
Senator Houzeau de Lehaie of Belgium, Dr. Adolph Rich- 
ter of Germany, Dr. Charles Richet of the Medical Faculty 
of Paris, Dr. Robert Spence Watson, the most distinguished 
labor arbitrator in England, Hon. Robert Treat Paine of 
Boston, etc. They have been welcomed in the great cities 
where they have met by the municipal authorities and in a 
number of recent cases by the national governments them- 
selves. The President of the French Republic was Honorary 
President of the Paris Congress of 1900. The Boston Con- 
gress in 1904 was opened, as is well known, by a notable 
address by the late John Hay, Secretary of State, who went 
to the Congress with the hearty approval of the President. 
The Congress at Milan in 1906 was welcomed to Italy, in the 
name of the King and the Government, by the Under-Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs. The recent London Con- 
gress was given a banquet by the British Government, at 
which the Prime Minister was the chief speaker, a part of the 
newly created Hospitality Fund being used in this way; and 
a deputation from the Congress, on which were representa- 
tives from all the countries participating, was given a most 
cordial reception by King Edward and the Queen. 

It will thus be seen that the peace movement has grad- 
ually won its way to the governments themselves and now 
receives the hearty support of the municipal and national 
authorities wherever international peace gatherings are held. 

In 1891 the first steps were taken at the Peace Congress 
in Rome towards the establishment of an International Peace 
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Bureau, the organization of which was completed the next 
year and its headquarters placed at Berne, Switzerland. This 
Bureau, under the wise and able direction of the late M. Elie 
Ducommun, secretary of a great Swiss railway company, has 
proved to be a most useful medium of intercommunication 
between the Peace Societies in different nations, and an efhi- 
cient agent in executing, with the governments and otherwise, 
the resolutions adopted annually at the Peace Congresses. 
The Bureau is managed by a Commission now numbering 
thirty-five members, appointed from the most prominent peace 
workers in different countries. At least four of the smaller 
European Governments have for several years made an official 
annual contribution toward the expenses of the Bureau, in 
recognition of its most valuable services in promoting inter- 
national friendship. 


Among the most efficient of the peace organizations 
is the Interparliamentary Union, founded in 1889 by William 
Randal Cremer, M. P., with the aid of Frederic Passy, for 
the promotion, in the parliaments of the different countries, 
of the cause of international good-will and the settlement of 
international controversies by arbitration and other pacific 
means. Beginning with a few members of the English and 
French Parliaments, who had first met at Paris in 1888 to 
discuss the question of an arbitration treaty between Great 
Britain and France, the Union has grown now to a member- 
ship of about 2,500. The groups of this Union in some of 
the parliaments contain a majority of the members of the 
Lower House and, in two or three cases, of the Senate like- 
wise. The United States group, of which the Hon. Richard 
Bartholdt of Missouri is President, numbers at the present 
time about two hundred Representatives and Senators. The 
meetings of this Union in the different countries are among 
the most notable international events of our time. The St. 
Louis Conference in 1904 will always be memorable in the 
history of the International Peace Movement. The delegates 
came at the invitation and as the guests of our government 
and were entertained at its expense, Congress having appro- 
priated fifty thousand dollars for this purpose, the first time 
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in the history of the world that so much money was ever 
appropriated by any Government forthe pure purpose of 
peace-making. It was on the suggestion of this Conference 
also, in an interview of its delegates with him, that President 
Roosevelt issued the first call for the Second Hague Conference. 

The London meeting of the Union, two years later, which 
is equally famous for its conclusions, was welcomed to West- 
minster Hall by the British Prime Minister himself, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, in a notable speech. This Conference 
more than any other one influence gave direction to the pro- 
gram of the Second Hague Conference. The Conference of 
the Union which has just closed its sessions in Berlin, was 
welcomed to the German capital, in the name of the Emperor 
and the government by Prince von Buelow, the Imperial 
Chancellor, and was given a reception in the Schloss by the 
Crown Prince on behalf of the Emperor. 

The groups of this distinguished body of statesmen, the 
most important unofficial organization of public men in the 
world, act as powerful bulwarks in the different parliaments 
of the world against war panics and war legislation, and it is 
safe to say that it will be very difficult hereafter for any two 
nations whose legislators are united in this Union and work- 
ing together for the common ends of international justice and 
friendly relations to become embroiled in hostilities. 

It is frequently supposed that the work of the Peace 
Societies and the Peace Congresses has been wholly theoretical 
and sentimental, and not practical. It is true that in the 
early decades of their work these societies, from the necessities 
of the case, had to expose the irrationality, the cruelty and 
the horrors of the scourge of war, and to discuss the subject 
of peace from the idealistic point of view. This was done 
by Channing, Worcester, Ladd, Burritt, Dodge, Garrison, 
Sumner, Jay, by Richard Cobden, John Bright, Henry Rich- 
ard, and others, with a thoroughness which has left nothing 
to say in that direction since. But these men did not stop 
here. They were not merely idealists and visionaries. From 
the very beginning they proposed judicial substitutes for war, 
and they argued for the adoption of these with the same clear- 
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ness and thoroughness with which they had set forth the evils, 
injustices and wickedness of the system which they had under- 
taken to undermine and overthrow. Anyone who will take 
the pains to look up and read the petitions and memorials 
sent to the State Legislatures and to our National Congress 
by the Massachusetts and other Peace Societies as early as 
1816 and 1817, and those of the American Peace Society in 
the years following its organization in 1828, will find that 
every argument for arbitration as a settled method of dealing 
with international disputes and for an International Congress 
and High Court of Nations, on which so much stress has 
recently been laid, was used in those early papers. 


The group of essays on a Congress of Nations, by Wil- 
liam Ladd and others, written in response to an offer of a 
prize of one thousand dollars made by the American Peace 
Society, and published in 1840, left practically nothing to be 
said in favor of the very institutions which the Hague Con- 
ferences are now creating. A distinguished authority on 
International Law has recently said that it would hardly be 
too much to call William Ladd, whose Essay on “A Congress 
and Court of Nations” is famous in the history of the litera- 
ture of peace, “The Father of the Hague Conferences,” so 
nearly did the work of the Second Hague Conference follow 
the lines laid down by Ladd in its work for a Permanent Inter- 
national Court of Arbitral Justice, for periodic meetings of 
the Hague Conference, and for a general treaty of obligatory 
arbitration. From their very beginning the Peace Congresses 
urged arbitration as the rational method of settling inter- 
national controversies. As the movement progressed, they 
were the first to urge that the temporary tribunals set up to 
dispose of disputes as they arose should be superseded by a 
permanent international tribunal, whose decisions would be- 
come authoritative and thus promote the development and 
codification of international law, and whose systematic work 
would necessarily in time secure the confidence of the various 
governments and thus make easy the appeal to arbitral jus- 
tice instead of to the sword. 
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Very soon after its organization the Interparliamentary 
Union, as well as the Peace Congresses, began to direct its 
chief efforts toward the establishment of a Permanent Inter- 
national Tribunal of Arbitration. At the meeting of the Con- 
ference in Brussels in 1895 a committee of eminent members 
of the Union was appointed to draft a plan for the organiza- 
tion of such a tribunal. Similar plans had been drawn before 
by individuals and by committees, as will be seen by con- 
sulting Dr. W. E. Darby’s volume, entitled “International 
Tribunals,” in which the Secretary of the London Peace 
Society brings together a list of all the schemes of this kind 
which had been devised up to the time of the First Hague 
Conference. One of the most important of these plans was 
that drafted by a committee of the New York State Bar Asso- 
ciation. This and the plan drawn up by the committee of 
the Interparliamentary Union probably had more to do than 
any other single influence with the plan produced by the First 
Hague Conference for the establishment of the Permanent 
International Court of Arbitration. The calling of the First 
Hague Conference is probably also due, as much as to any 
one thing, to the Conference of the Interparliamentary Union 
at Budapest in 1896, to which the Tzar of Russia had sent an 
official messenger to report to him what the Conference was 
doing and what its chief purpose was. The report of his 
messenger as to the eminence of the men at the Budapest 
Conference and the practical nature of their work hastened 
the Tzar of Russia in deciding, what he had already for some 
time had in mind, to call a conference of the nations to deal 
with the problem of the rivalry of armaments and that of sub- 
stitutes for war in the settling of international differences. 


It is in place here to call attention to the fact that the 
idea of a Pan-American Congress to promote more intimate 
trade relations and more friendly intercourse between the 
republics of the Western Hemisphere, originated, not, as has 
been supposed, at Washington, but with the American Peace 
Society. For several years prior to the calling of the first 
Pan-American Conference by Mr. Blaine memorials were 
sent annually to Washington by the above-named society, 
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urging the desirability of such a conference of representatives 
of all the American states. The Pan-American Conferences 
have been most powerful in promoting the cause of inter- 
national peace. They have resulted in the International 
Union of the American Republics, with its permanent and 
well-organized Bureau at Washington, the corner-stone of a 
worthy building for which was recently laid with such im- 


pressive ceremonies. It is not boasting, but simple fact, to 


say that nearly every great step which has so far been officially 
taken by the governments to bring the nations together into 
a more rational system of dealing with their mutual interests 
was first suggested by the peace organizations, and these 
organizations have been the first to rally to the support of the 
governments in every step taken by them for the organization 
of the world in a manner to make war more difficult, and to 
secure justice, in all cases of dispute, by judicial methods. 


At the present time all of the peace organizations, includ- 
ing the Interparliamentary Union and the Mohonk Arbitra- 
tion Conference, aré devoting their chief energies to bring to 
complete realization the measures which have already been 
so far advanced by the deliberations and conclusions of the 
two Hague Conferences. They continue, of course, their 
propaganda in behalf of the pacific education of the peoples 
of the different countries. They are carrying their propa- 
ganda into universities and colleges, the public schools, cham- 
bers of commerce, boards of trade, and into every kind of 
religious, social and literary society through which the people 
in their various localities may be most effectively reached. 
The Mohonk Conference, one of the leading peace agencies 
of the world, has secured the co-operation, in its promotion 
of arbitration, of no less than one hundred chambers of com- 
merce and two hundred universities and colleges; and the 
Intercollegiate Peace Association, founded only three years 
ago, has already groups in forty-seven universities and colleges. 

It is most interesting to note that the practical measures 
urged from the beginning by the peace organizations for the 
establishment of universal and permanent peace are coming 
to realization with a rapidity which has surprised even the 
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most sanguine of the peacemakers. The decade which saw 
the first Peace Societies organized saw also the first practical 
application of the principle of arbitration to the settlement 
of controversies between sovereign and independent nations. 
The arbitrations between governments have likewise increased 
in number in about the same proportion as the Peace Socie- 
ties have multiplied and extended their influence. By 1850 
there had been only about thirty cases of settlement of dis- 
putes by this means, but in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century there were above sixty, or an average of more than 
six per year for the whole ten years. Since the present cen- 
tury opened, eight years ago, there have been more than sixty 
international arbitrations. 

The whole number of cases of arbitration within the past 
hundred years now exceeds two hundred and fifty, and the 
number is about double that, if settlements by commissions 
which are not formally arbitrations be reckoned in. In all 
these cases, however delicate the questions involved, the award 
of arbitrators has always been loyally aceepted and carried 
out. This is a record, the significance of which it is not easy 
fully to understand. 


It is scarcely more than a dozen years since practical 
work for a Permanent Court of International Arbitration 
began. Within that time we have seen the Hague Court 
established, its work successfully begun and its prestige al- 
ready thoroughly established throughout the world. We have 
seen the Central American states unite in an international 
court of justice, the first of its kind to be anywhere set up. In 
less than five years more than sixty treaties of obligatory arbi- 
tration of a limited character have been concluded between 
the civilized nations two and two, the most recent being the 
twelve treaties negotiated by Secretary Root and ratified by 
the United States Senate before the recent adjournment of 
Congress. 


The Second Hague Conference carried the principle of 
a general treaty of obligatory arbitration a long way toward 
complete and universal acceptance. It also practically real- 
ized the dream of Ladd, Burritt and Sumner of a Congress 
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and Court of Nations, in deciding that the Hague Conference 
shall hereafter meet periodically, and in approving unanimously 
the principle of a Permanent International Court of Arbitral 
Justice, which only awaits an agreement among the govern- 
ments, as to the method of appointing the judges, to become 
an established fact. Thus the ideals of the advocates of 
peace of the first half of the nineteenth century are becoming 
the realities of today. The Peace Societies, which in the 
beginning were either scoffed at or totally ignored are now 
respected and honored. The Nobel Peace Prize, founded by 
Mr. Alfred Nobel at the suggestion of the distinguished Aus- 
trian peace leader, the Baroness von Suttner, and given each 
year to the individual or society who has done the most during 
the year to promote international peace, is considered the 
highest honor even by the heads of the greatest powers. Kings 
and emperors and presidents of republics delight to place 
among their highest titles that of Peacemaker. The Peace 
Societies have won. The movement which they brought into 
being and nursed from weakness and obscurity into strength 
and public honor has now extended itself vastly beyond their 
limits, and is taking a deep and wide and powerful hold alike 
upon the masses of the peoples and upon statesmen and gov- 
ernments themselves. Its culmination in the organization and 
settled peace of the world and the consequent arrest and re- 
duction of armaments is only a question of a few swift years. 
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| Part III. Art, Ancient and Modern—Sports 
—Skating—A Wedding—Courtship* 





| ; By George Wharton Edwards. 4 


ERTAINLY no one can fully appreciate the art of the 

great Dutch masters till he has seen the country in which 

) they lived and painted. For theirs are pictures which have 

H grown out of the very soil, which have been painted by men 

who were content to paint the portrait of their own country, 

. artists who could “descry abundant worth in trivial common- 

| place.” The Dutch school is the exponent of everyday life; 
| 
| 
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it has no aspirations after the great and glorious, the myste- 
rious, or the unseen. Nature, as seen in Holland, either out 
of doors or in the house, is the one inspiration of its art. We 
are in the domain of naturalism. We must not suppose, how- 
ever, that the Dutch school in its realistic character, presents 
nothing but a brutal materialism, and never rises above the 
delineation of drunken boors at a village inn. There is a 
truthfulness in the Dutch pictures which commands admi- 
ration. It has been well said that “A dead tree by Ruisdael 
may touch a heart, a bull by Paul Potter may speak eloquently, 
a kitchen by Kalf may contain a poem.” All the painters of 
this school confine themselves to loving, understanding, and 
representing Nature, each one adding his own feelings and 
‘ taste—in fact, adding his individuality. This love of Nature 
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*Copyright 1908 by George Wharton Edwards. Parts 1. and 
II, treating respectively the Origin and Characteristics of Holland 
appeared in the September and October numbers. 
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is specially manifested in those landscapes and sea-pieces in 
which the Dutch school excels. Visiting various parts of 
Holland, in different kinds of weather, we shall see how each 
painter identifies himself with the special aspect which he 
depicts. A barren, gloomy landscape under a leaden sky, 
unrelieved by a living creature, its grim monotony only broken 
by a waterfall or a dead tree, at once shows us Jacob Van 
Ruisdael, the “Melancholy Jacques,” of landscape painters, 
who finds “tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
sermons in stones.” A bright, early morning, when the sun 
flashes merrily on white sail and glancing streams, and the 
fat black and white cattle are browsing knee-deep in the rich 
meadows reminds us of the lover of light, Albert Cuyp. A 
warm afternoon, when the shadows of the fruit trees lie across 
the orchards, and an ox or horse or some other animal lies in 
the grateful shade, tells us of Paul Potter, the Raphael of 
modern painters, the La Fontaine of artists. An evening 
landscape, where amid,the grazing cattle, some rustic “Meli- 
boeus sports with Amaryllis in the shade,” and presents an 
idyll such as a Dutch Virgil might have written recalls Adrian 
Van der Velde. A still pond, with the moon reflected on its 
surface and a few cottages nearly hidden by the dark alder 
and poplar trees, brings before us the painter of the night, 
Van der Neer. The sea-shore with high-stemmed Dutch 
ships sailing over the waves, is the favorite haunt of Willem 
Van der Velde; a river flowing on towards the hofizon, and 
reflecting a dull gray sky, recalls Van Goyen; and if we look 
on a frozen canal, crowded with skaters, Isack Van Ostade 
stands confessed. And this is not only true of landscape and 
sea pictures; the everyday life of Holland is identified in its 
various phases with different painters of this school. Owing 
to the changes which time and fashion make, we shall not 
find in the streets the “Night Watch” of Rembrandt, or the 
“Banquet” of Van der Helst in the town hall, the long satin 
robes of Ter Borch, the plumed cavaliers of Wouverman, 
or the drunken peasants of Adriaan Van Ostade. And if, in 
passing through a Dutch town we see a young gitl leaning on 
the old balustrade of a window, surrounded with ivy and 
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geraniums, we may still recognize Gerard Dou. In the peace- 
ful interior of a Gothic house where an old woman is spinning 
and which is lighted by the warm rays of the sun, we see 
Pieter de Hooch. How did such a body of painters contrive 
to spring from such an unromantic and distressful period as 
the latter half of the sixteenth century, from so small a coun- 
try, and during the time of life and death struggle known as 
the eighty years’ war, when the fortunes of the nation reached 
their lowest ebb? The enigma is still unsolved. The artists 
followed one another in quick succession. 


Born in Born in 
Peer rrr ee | ee 1625 
Van Honthorst.. ....... re ee 1626 
Adriaen Brouwer..... ... 1605 Jacob van Ruysdael.. ... 1628 
Rembrandt ............. 1606 De Hooch and Metsu... 1630 
Jan Lievens.............. 1607 Nicholas Maes and Ver- 
Adriaan van Ostade...... 1610 ee ee eer eee ~ 1632 
Van der Helst.......... 1611 Adrian van der Velde... 1635 
Gerard Dou............. 1613 Van Mieris (senior)....., 1635 
Govert Flinck........... 1615 Hondecoeter..........-.. 1636 
Ferdinand Bol........... 1616 Van der Heyden.. ...... 1637 
rides cadveseeds Seep Gieeeh......:....... 1638 
Wouverman.. .......... 1619 Jan Weenix............. 1640 
Albert Cuyp...........- 1620 


The earliest dawn of art in modern Europe, as shown in 
fresco and distemper, is found on the southern side of the 
Alps; but painting in oil, the art which glows on the canvas 
of a Raphael, a Titian, or a Rembrandt, had its origin in the 
Netherlands. Most authorities from the days of Vasari have 
credited the discovery of oil painting to the brothers Van 
Eyck, who painted at the Hague, Ghent and Bruges, during 
the latter part of the fourteenth and the early part of the fif- 
teenth century. But they were not the first artists of the 
Netherlands in point of time. For centuries the churches 
had been filled with paintings which seemed to have possessed 
considerable merit. (Davies’ “Holland.”) The moist climate, 
however, worked destruction to most of the wall productions. 
The churches of Italy with their wide walls and broad 
roof spaces afforded scope for fresco decoration which was 
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wanting in the structures of a Gothic type. Hence, the 
Netherland paintings were of a different class, being smaller 
and mostly executed on wooden panels. The ground work 
of the panel was prepared with a thin coating of fine plaster 
and upon this coating were laid the colors mixed with the 
white of an egg or the juice of unripe figs. Oil was employed 
but its use was attended with great disadvantages. It was 
difficult to lay the colors finely with it and they took a long 
time to dry. For this reason it was never used in the finished 
part of the work but only for large masses of drapery and the 
like. The great objection to this process lay in the fact, not 
then discovered to its full extent, however, that in time the 
whole mass flaked off, leaving nothing but the bare surface of 
the panel. The Van Eyck brothers mixed some substance, 
probably resin, with boiled oil, and found that they had a 
medium which dried quickly and with which the finest and 
most delicate work could be accomplished. The plaster on 
the panel was interpenetrated with this varnish and the whole 
wrought so finely together that at last the surface became like 
enamel and it is generally next to impossible to detect the 
traces of the brush. (See Conway’s “Early Flemish Artists,” 
also Burger’s well-known book on the “Musees de la Hollande,” 
in which Dutch painting is most exhaustively treated.) 


Of the modern school of painting numerous examples 
are scattered all over Holland. In Rotterdam at Boyman’s 
Museum are some splendid examples, also Teyler’s Museum 
at Haarlem. Examples of Mesdag, the painter of the sea, 
are found in nearly all cities. He paints the sea in its pre- 
vailing tones of gray. Israels paints his figures with great 
power in both oil and water color, and his pictures appeal to 
the imagination from the very simplicity of composition. 
They are quiet, even melancholy in sentiment, depicting 
scenes of poverty with great feeling. Anton Mauve lived 
near Muiderburg on the Zuider Zee and had a great love for 
sheep. There is a deliciously cool and exquisite touch in all 
his work. No other artist of our time has painted so sympa- 
thetically that soft, violet gray light which envelopes the land- 
scape and the creamy dunes, crested with sparse grass tufts, 
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and the feathery trees of North Holland. Roelaf’s land- 


scapes should be seen and studied. Also the interior views 
of the Dutch churches by Bosbooms. The brothers Maris 
who painted an enormous number of pictures and whose 
paintings are in nearly every prominent collection in Europe 
and America have upheld upon their brush points with the 
above-mentioned men the glory of the modern art of the 
Netherlands. Pieneman was a most assiduous worker with 
tendencies toward the heroic school of Jordeans of Antwerp, 
much of whose work is to be seen in Holland, notably in the 
Orange Room at the Huis ten Bosch, Hague. His most am- 
bitious work is that huge canvas at the Rijks Museum, “Bat- 
tle of Waterloo.” It measures twenty-six feet by eighteen 
feet. The subject, of course, appeals to every Dutchman, 
for the Prince of Orange was one of the many heroes of that 
day. This picture was painted in 1884. 

Sir L. Alma Tadema, that most distinguished Hollander 
whose work is well known the world over and who lives in 
a veritable palace in London, England, was born at Marssum, 
near Leewarden. He studied under the famous painter, 
Baron Leys, and also worked for a considerable time with 
his uncle, Mesdag, the marine painter. 

As we have seen then, at the close of the seventeenth 
century the Dutch school was practically extinct and remained 
so for a hundred years. As these great masters came, so they 
went quickly and mysteriously, and although a second Rem- 
brandt has not appeared nor a Paul Potter, yet the Nether- 
lands has in this last-mentioned list of modern painters an 
academical body, yet without its restricted forms, of whom 
it may well be proud. 

The Netherlands, of course, is a maritime nation, a 
nation of sailors and fishermen. The whole coast is dotted 
with fishing villages which are fast losing their character, and 
becoming fashionable watering places. Of these Schevenin- 
gen is perhaps the chief, and still maintains a large fleet of 
extremely picturesque fishing boats (pinken), the cargos of 
which are sold by auction on the beach immediately on their 
arrival. I have tried in vain to understand the system of 
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sale, and I have often tried to describe it. The scene on such 
occasions is often very picturesque and highly amusing. The 
boats are wide and deep and open in the center of the ribs, 
and only decked fore and aft. On each side are huge “lee 
boards,” for the boats are flat-bottomed. They are of one 
mast and carry a jib and mainsail, dyed deep, golden brown. 
There is no paint used on the bodies of the boats save a strip 
of the most delicate green near the “gun-wale.” The hull 
is covered with a thick coating of hard oil, giving the wood a 
most beautiful appearance. To see the fleet from off shore 
come sailing in at full speed, all in line and run up on the sand, 
high and dry, is a sight worth traveling far to witness. The 
village people in their wonderful and varied costumes, the 
fathers, too aged to work, and the mothers and children await 
their coming in long lines on the beaches. Horses are hitched 
up and driven at full speed into the shallow water and made 
fast to long lines stretching from the bows of the boats which 
they pull shoreward, driven by loud cries and exclamations. 
Then the “ patroons” or captains descend with dignity from 
their respective boats and mounting on the backs of some 
of the men, are conveyed ashore through the surf to the 
beach, where they await stolidly the unloading of the fish. 
The fishing is prosecuted with considerable success. 
Drag-nets or trawls, as they are called, are thrown overboard 
and hauled along the bottom of the shallow waters of the 
North Sea naturally scraping up everything in their way. 
Large numbers of skate are caught. Other vessels go still 
further, even as far as the north coast of Scotland after the 
herring and meet with great success. The men are splendid 
and sturdy specimens of their race, blond and blue-eyed with 
fine bronze skins, and some of them with great charm and 
openness of character. They are simple and loyal and treat 
the stranger with great courtesy and kindness. All the fish- 
ing boats are registered and numbered under the law and are 
controlled and watched over by the revenue cutters. Of course, 
there is much drinking among the men as is to be expected. 


In the season there is great interest in horse racing. 
There are fine tracks at Rotterdam, at Amsterdam, at Woest- 
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Duin near Haarlem, at Utrecht, and at Groningen. The 
sport has its organ, a weekly newspaper named Hippos. The 
scene at these races is often quite gay and animated, and 
considerable money changes hands through the presence of 
large bodies of strangers from Germany and Belgium. 


There are many rowing and sailing clubs, the principal 
one being under royal patronage and called “The Royal Dutch 
Rowing and Sailing Club” with headquarters at Amsterdam. 
The outer side of the Amstel is a favorite piece of water for 
the racing of small craft; while the Ij and the nearby Zuider 
Zee are used by larger boats. During the season several very 
successful regattas are held on the River Ij. The official 
organ which may be studied for particulars is the Nederland- 
sche S port. 


To the cycler, the signs everywhere seen through Holland 
bearing the word “Wielrijders” (cyclists) should be carefully 
regarded if followed by the word “Verboden” (forbidden), 
for the Dutchman is not always patient with the foreigner at 
any infringement of the law. The official touring club is 
called the “Alg. Ned. Wielrijdersbond.” This is a most 
flourishing well-established association, and under its laws 
has resulted in the manifest improvement of the roadways. 
All through the country are seen sign and distance posts em- 
blazoned with the familiar, winged wheel, and fixed charges 
are maintained at the different hotels. The sign for the hotel 
is “Bonds-Hotel.” The distances marked on the post are in 
kilometers. The automobile is now a common sight through 
Holland. I well remember my own experience in the first 
machine perhaps which the “Vollendammers” had ever seen 
and which came up from Amsterdam purposely to deposit 
me at “Spanders.” And the throngs of excited peasants, 
shaken for the nonce out of their usual apathy. The machine 
was a noisy red one and the petroleum gases forming in the 
exhaust suddenly igniting went off with the noise of a small 
cannon, at which the excited Mynheers promptly withdrew 
their hands from their capacious pockets, shut their eyes, 
closed their mouths and seizing their children by the shoulders 
or anything they could get hold of, promptly fled to a safe 
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distance. Me they regarded as a being miraculously endowed 
with unheard of courage and protected by the wing of some 
sweet little cherub from his seat up aloft, and as such entitled 
to a new distinction and respect. The chauffeur they regarded 
as some sort of monster removed from their ken, and when 
he gruffly spoke to them in their own tongue they refused 
to believe the evidence of their ears and only stared, and when 
he turned the machine with great skill in the narrow roadway 
by the canal and opened the throttle, vanishing noisily in a 
cloud of dust, they remained standing one and all spellbound 
and speechless, so that I had to carry my own traps to the 
little stairway which I mounted and along the raised pathway 
until I met the hospitable Spander who welcomed me with 
open arms. But the Dutchman is now very familiar with 
the automobile and regards it with a certain degree of con- 
tempt, considering it only in the light of its occupants and as 
furnishing him with extra gulden. Indeed the demands of 
the modern Dutchman upon the gulden of the inexperienced 
traveler are only limited by the latter’s willingness to disgorge. 
This will be, I think, sufficient warning. 


Intending visitors to Holland in the winter will do well 
to join one of the skating clubs to be found in every town, 
as the sport is most popular throughout the country. Nearly 
all the larger clubs are members of the Dutch Skating Asso- 
ciation or the “Nederlandsche Schaatsenrijderspond,” at Gro- 
ningen. The Hollanders learned to skate from the Romans, 
and examples of the earliest skates which they used may be 
seen in the different museums. They were made of bones, 
smoothed and polished to a flat surface and were tied to the 
feet with strings. The scene on the rivers and canals in the 
winter is a most animated and interesting one, and the Dutch 
are completely transformed. No sooner does the ice bear 
than the whole*people begin to glide and swirl to the poetry 
of motion. The canals then become the real streets. The 
sound of discordant organs from the merry-go-rounds is heard 
everywhere, and over all is the pungent odor of the stale grease 
from the “Poffertjes” and “Wafelen” booths, presided over 
by fat, bare-armed “Vrouwes” who make them with inde- 
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scribable rapidity for the ravenous peasants. The first are 
little round pancaky blobs, twisted, cooked in grease and 
covered with butter and sugar. The “Wafelen” are oblong 
wafers stamped thinly in an iron mould, fried and also buttered 
and sugared. It is etiquette to eat two dozen “‘Poffertjes” 
and two of “Wafelen” at the first order. Afterwards you 
may eat as many as you wish. A thin, sour beer is drunk 
with them, or a sickly, sweet lemonade. To eat them is one’s 
duty. To watch the cooking is a fascination. They are made 
by hundreds at once over a brisk, charcoal fire. The cook 
busies herself in twisting the little dabs of pasty dough into 
the moulds, and dumping out those that are cooked. One 
may see pictures in the museums painted by Jan Steen, show- 
ing the operation. The peasants stand in rows before these 
booths, eating the dainties. They are very noisy, and while 
one sees but little drunkenness there is very little real revelry. 
The Dutch take their pleasures very stolidly, and the great 
evidence of the “festa” is the glare of the naptha and the loud, 
blaring notes of the steam organs. The Dutchman, when he 
wearies of skating in the winter, seats himself with his “meisje” 
by his side on the backs of the most wonderfully carved and 
brilliantly painted elephants, camels, horses, griffons, in the 
“Carroussels” or merry-go-rounds, and will ride tor hours at a 
time with staring eyes and open mouth in a sort of trance, 
until he is pulled off forcibly by the owner of the machine and 
made to pay up. There are numerous side-shows on the 
banks with two-headed boys, giant females, dwarf ponies, etc., 
presided over by loud-tongued barkers, but the devotee of the 
sport will prefer to leave these scenes behind and glide along 
into the country districts over the smooth ice in company with 
the brilliantly costumed and bright-cheeked peasantry, arriv- 
ing at the next town in time for dinner, which should be or- 
dered in advance unless the town is a large one, The skating 
carnival is generally the cause of many weddings among the 
peasantry, and if one is so happy as to be present at one of 
these a most interesting experience may be enjoyed. Thurs- 
day is the peasant’s day for the ceremony, for on this day the 
fees are very small. My Dutch friend says that on other days 
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it is “largely expensive” to be married. The “Koster” com- 
plains bitterly of the present economical tendency which in- 
duces so many young couples to dispense with the religious 
ceremony in favor of the civic marriage. My Dutch friend 
explains that there are several distinct decorative ceremonies 
at church, ranging in price from say four guilders to twenty- 
five and for the latter figure there are carpets and artificial 
flowers and trappings galore. On Thursdays, then, there are 
generally a number of couples at the church waiting their turn. 
The happy bride is brought in a high-backed “Tilbury,” if in 
the country, the interior of which is decorated with two large 
mirrors in the shape of a heart lavishly trimmed with artificial 
white flowers, where she sits admiringly contemplated by the 
party. The ceremony is rattled through with great rapidity, 
after which the peasants depart to the nearest hotel in pro- 
cession, the groom in full evening dress, and with a stolid, 
bored expression. He consumes vast quantities of beer, after 
which comes the banquet. This, it is explained, is the second 
ceremony, for when the preliminaries of an engagement are 
decided upon a betrothal dinner is held. The friends are 
invited to the wedding by the present of a box of sweets, or 
maybe a bottle of wine, popularly known as “bride’s tears.” 
On the day of the wedding the whole party imbibe generously 
of a certain brand of this wine, which contains small floating 
particles of gold-leaf. The whole party, afterwards, dance 
and carouse for the balance of the night. There are other 
strange customs pertaining to the ceremony, but perhaps they 
may well be left to the imagination. I was invited to one 
ceremony which seemed so peculiar that I cannot refrain from 
describing it. On this occasion I happened to meet with the 
Consul, an American friend, who invited me to go with him 
to witness a civil ceremony of marriage, which he said was 
most peculiar, according to our ideas. When we arrived at 
the house the ceremony had begun. The happy couple were 
standing together before the burgomaster who was empowered 
to perform the service. I could not understand quite what 
was being said, but when it was over the bride who was gor- 
geously arrayed with a wreath of flowers about her lace cap, 
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through the meshes of which shone a magnificent beaten gold 
head-dress with pendant diamond sparks at each side of her 
rosy face, and with many strings of coral beads about her 
throat, her figure arrayed in the Zeeland costume, shook hands 
first with the groom, then with the burgomaster and disap- 
peared from view into a back room, with her girl companions. 
The groom drank off a large goblet of warm, sweet cham- 
pagne, the temperature and quality of which I discovered 
when my own glass was filled. Round after round of wine 
was consumed and huge slabs of cake were passed about 
until in desperation and hidden by the crowd, in self defense 
I emptied my brimming goblet surreptitiously on the floor. 
I managed to ask the Consul, whisperingly, to explain. He 
said that the bridegroom was in South Africa and unable to 
be present, that the couple wished to be married at once, that 
he had sent for the bride to come to him, and as it was con- 
trary to etiquette for the bride to go to him unmarried the 
bridegroom’s brother acted as proxy, and that the young dam- 
sel, now a blushing bride, would sail by the steamer from 
Amsterdam for Natal the following morning. The usual 
custom of an all-night celebration was then observed. Danc- 
ing ensued to the music of a discordant band, and the constant 
eating and drinking among non-dancers went on. We all 
signed our names in a large book, and I was most hospitably 
urged to remain as a distinguished guest. My friend, the 
Consul, toid me that this was not an unusual ceremony, but 
I had never heard of it before. There is an old saying in 
Holland that there are only two things a girl chooses herself— 
“her potatoes and her lover.” They see each other at the 
“Kermis” and then the lad feels his heart’s desire. So he puts 
on all his best clothes and bravely goes to her parents’ house. 
The father and mother give him welcome, the girls smile and 
nudge each other, and no one refers to the purpose of his 
visit, though, of course, they well know why he has come. At 
last they all retire from the room, even the father and mother, 
and the two are left alone beside the fire. They speak of 
everything but the subject at heart. Not a word of love is 
uttered, but mark you, if she does not feed the fire on the 
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hearth and it goes down it is a hint that she does not care for 
him, but if she heaps piles of fuel on the fire he knows that 
she loves him and means to accept him for her husband, and 
he knows that it is all right, and from that day forward he is 
accepted as one of the family. The engagement is for a year 
or two, more or less, and they are permitted to go everywhere 
alone, and amuse themselves without criticism or interference 
on the part of the parents. 











Ill. Rembrandt and His Pupils* 
By George Breed Zug 


Assistant Professor in the History of Art, University of Chicago. 


N last month’s article it was pointed out that throughout 
Rembrandt’s long career there was a steady progress in 
technical mastery, in his ability to paint, and above all in his 
knowledge of humanity and in his depth of insight. This 
deepening of spiritual expression was illustrated by his corpo- 
ration pictures and portraits, but it marks all his works in 
their entire range, and is especially noticeable in his pictures 
from sacred story. It is an acknowledged truth of criticism 
that hardly any master has produced the greatest art without 
possessing a broad knowledge of men, and also an acquaint- 
ance with personal suffering. It is important, therefore, to 
notice briefly some of the events in the life of our master, to 
observe how he was buffeted by fortune. 

It has been seen that until his twenty-sixth year Rem- 
brandt was really occupied with learning to paint. His pic- 
tures up to 1632 present excellent realistic workmanship 
similar to that of other Dutch painters. It was in the year 
1632 that he painted the “Anatomy Lesson,” which departed 
from the traditions of the school and established the reputa- 
tion of the painter. From 1632 to 1642, the year of the 
“Night Watch,” is the period of our master’s outward pros- 
perity, and includes also his eight years of happy married 





*Articles of this series which have already appeared are: I. 
“Frans Hals and the Portrait,’ September; II. “Rembrandt,’’ 
October. 
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life. The great German authority, Bode, estimates that dur- 
ing most of this period Rembrandt was earning somewhere 
between $25,000 and $30,000 every year. Moreover his wife, 
Saskia, had brought him a fortune of at least 20,000 florins. 
His financial prosperity was indicative of his professional 
success. After he was established at Amsterdam “he was 
crowded with commissions. Fellow-painters, diplomats, la- 
dies of high degree, statesmen and clergymen were eager to 
be painted by the greatest master of the time. Some of them 
had to wait months for the privilege of sitting.” In view of 
this it is surprising to learn that the years from 1642, when 
his wife died, to 1656 were years of gradually declining worldly 
fortune and worldly esteem that ended in social and financial 
ruin so that in 1656 he was declared bankrupt, and died in 
1660 an undischarged bankrupt, possessing nothing which he 
could call his own besides his clothing and his artist’s mate- 
rials. The illness and death of the painter of “The Syndics” 
and of “The Anatomy Lesson” passed almost unnoticed, the 
bare fact of his burial being attested by an official entry. How 
is this extraordinary change to be explained? What led so 
successful and so great a man to social and financial ruin, 
almost to oblivion? To reply to this question let us go back 
in the story of his life. 


In 1634 he married Saskia van Ulyenborch, a young 
woman of wealthier and better family than his own. Only 
their fourth child, Titus, lived to manhood, to the age of 
twenty-seven, dying one year before his father. Rembrandt’s 
relations with Saskia were most happy. There are numerous 
portraits of her in chalk, etching and in paint. One of the 
latter shows her as a young wife seated upon the lap of her 
husband while he turns his smiling face to the spectator. There 
seems to have been perfect comradeship between husband and 
wife. During the years just before and just after her death 
Rembrandt painted a number of pictures which seem to show 
his love for the domestic life. One of the most touching of 
these is “The Carpenter’s Household” in the Louvre in which 
in a quiet interior a mother sits nursing her child while the 
grandmother, Bible in hand, leans over to view the infant 
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face, while the father works at his bench by the window. Not 
long after the death of Saskia there was introduced into his 
household a young peasant girl, Hendrickje Stoffels. She 
seems to have performed all the offices of a faithful and de- 
voted wife, yet there is no record that she was ever married to 
the painter. Hendrickje was reprimanded by her church and 
refused the sacrament of communion, because of her relations 
to Rembrandt. The result seems to have been social scandal 
and social ostracism. Rembrandt was indefatigable in his 
work; after a day of painting he spent the evening in drawing 
or etching. He withdrew into himself, shut himself up to his 
work, or studied the Jews of the lower classes and the beggars 
and let the world pass on its way. By his habits of life, his 
modest nature, his sympathy with people of low condition, his 
financial and social condition he seems to have estranged the 
friends of his prosperity. 


It was also in 1642 that Rembrandt painted “The Night 
Watch,” that most puzzling of pictures, for which Captain 
Banning Cocq and his company cared as little as the rest of 
the world. Instead of painting, as before, to please his clients 
he now painted to please himself, and with the result that his 
work became more and more original in conception and treat- 
ment. But it had too much imagination, too much romance 
of light and shade for the Dutch public, and from this time 
his popularity as an artist waned. Another cause for his fi- 
nancial condition was the fact that throughout the years of 
his happy union with Saskia he was continually lavishing upon 
her rich gifts, jewels and the richest garments. And not only 
did he heap treasures upon Saskia, but in order to form a mot- 
ley collection of studio properties, “he was,” to quote a con- 
temporary, “constantly visiting the places of public auctions, 
and there procured him ancient and castoff costumes, which 
seemed to him quaint and picturesque, and all these things, 
though they were often full of dust, he would hang up on the 
walls of his studio side by side with all the fine and showy 
objects in which he took so much delight.” These objects of 
value or of curiosity together with various specimenis of steel 
or iron armour and a variety of fantastic head dresses must 
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have formed a curious collection and are worthy of mention 
because of his habit of dressing his sitters in surprising cos- 
tumes, and because of the light they throw on his extravagance. 
For he is reported as offering at once so high a price for any 
desired object that no other bidder would come forward, and 
that he then excused his action by saying that he was glad to 
pay the extravagant price since it “exalted the honor of his 
art.” For the proper installation of his collections and for 
his studio purposes Rembrandt purchased in January, 1639, 
the house in the Joden Breestraat, Amsterdam, which was to 
be his headquarters through the main part of his life and 
which was in 1906 at the celebration of the tercentenary of 
Rembrandt’s birth fitted up as a Rembrandt Museum. The 
price of the house was to be 13,000 florins, to be paid in install- 
ments, and in view of the considerable sums he was receiving 
for his pictures, the occasional legacies which fell to him and 
the payments from his pupils it would seem as if he might 
have met the payments. But only a few were made and the 
accumulated interest and the debt made one of the causes of 
his embarrassment. Rembrandt seems to have been a man 
of honor, but he was unpractical. He had the improvidence 
that so often accompanies the artistic temperament. Of all 
the steps to his financial ruin one can not be sure, but the 
general course is plain to see. A contemporary writer says 
that the master “was to be admired not less for his noble devo- 
tion to his art than for a kindness of heart verging on extrava- 
gance.” One old writer says that he was no spendthrift; 
another that “when he was at work bread and cheese and a 
pickled herring were enough for his needs.” In view of all 
this it seems as if Rembrandt’s financial troubles came partly 
from circumstances beyond his control and partly from his 
artistic temperament. 


Whether prosperous or bankrupt he seems to have been 
blessed with a marvelous fullness of the creative impulse. 
He rested from one form of creative activity by taking up an- 
other. Never content with his accomplishment; always pos- 
sessed of unbounded curiosity he was a prodigious worker 
throughout his life. No one can say how much of his immense 
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output has been lost, but enough remains for the glory of a 
dozen less inspired creators. The work which has come down 
to us consists of nearly three hundred etchings, about fifteen 
hundred drawings and between five and six hundred paint- 
ings. In each of the mediums employed he produced not only 
portraits, but also classical, historical and allegorical studies 
and compositions of the nature of genre, of still-life, animals, 
landscapes and religious subjects. His etchings and draw- 
ings of landscape are among his most important creations. 
They show the canals and fields of Holland, the thatched 
cottages and tumble-down barns of his native land with a 
spontaneity lacking to his paintings of the same subjects. 
But it is as a painter of religious subjects that he stands alone. 
The Italian painters had proved themselves great interpreters 
of sacred themes. Their frescoes and the altarpieces were 
intended to “make beautiful the house of the Lord,” and to 
teach the doctrines of the church to the unlettered. But all 
these and nearly all of the early Flemish and German religious 
pictures were the art of Roman Catholicism. The Madonna, 
the saints and the martyrs were represented perhaps more 
frequently than the Founder of Christianity himself. The 
spirit and the doctrines of Rome were constantly exhibited 
in line and form and color. There was only the beginning of 
a change in the works of Durer and Holbein. It remained 
for Rembrandt to prove himself the first great painter of 
Protestantism and the greatest of them all. 


From the earliest days of his artistic activity Rembrandt 
was attracted to Biblical subjects. The most important of 
these early interpretations of the sacred writings is the paint- 
ing in the Hague Museum, “Simeon in the Temple,” executed 
in 1631, only three years later than the very first of the master’s 
existing pictures. Under the spacious vaults of a Gothic 
cathedral Joseph and Mary, who have come to make their 
offering and present their new born child to the Lord, kneel 
on the pavement in the foreground, while in front of them to 
their right the high-priest in a glowing purple robe raises his 
hands in benediction, his back turned towards the spectators. 
The aged Simeon glancing up with a look of ecstacy and gratitude 
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holds in his arms the infant Christ. Now that he has 
beheld the salvation of the Lord he can depart in peace. Look- 
ing at this picture one is first impressed with the iridescent 
color of this central group,—the light blue of Mary’s garment, 
the purple of the high priest, the gold over violet of Simeon. 
This jewel-like brilliancy is enhanced by the sombre garb of 
the beggars standing behind Mary and by the rich depths of 
shadow on either side and above. In many of Rembrandt’s 
pictures it is impossible to explain the source of light, but here 
it is easily explained by supposing a window high up in the 
vaulted roof though outside the picture. Among Rembrandt’s 
predecessors some had composed similar pictures with numer- 
ous figures in an interior of immense spaciousness, but the 
tenderness of the chief figure, the glory of color and the con- 
trast of the eloquent gloomy space here reveal the individual 
genius of the master. 


The Apochryphal story of Tobit inspired Rembrandt to 
its treatment in drawings, etchings and paintings. One of 
the most moving of these interpretations of this story is the 
painting in the Louvre of the year 1637, “The Angel Leaving . 
Tobias.” This illustrates, incidentally, the artist’s tendency 
to paint pictures of limited dimensions with figures propor- 
tionate to the whole. The moment chosen by the master is 
that in which the angel, his mission accomplished, has revealed 
himself to the family at the threshold of their dwelling and 
takes his flight. Overcome with adoration the aged Tobit 
kneels with bowed head, his wife Anna drops her staff in 
astonishment and leans against her newly won daughter-in- 
law, who, her hands clasped in awe, follows the flight of the 
angel. The young husband, Tobias, too, expresses his won- 
der, though not so overcome as his elders. The painting is 
a masterpiece for its eloquent expression by pose and gesture 
of the emotions of reverence and amazement, for the render- 
ing of the swift flight of the angel and for the dramatic use 
of light and shade. Most effective of all is the flashing radi- 
ance of the ascending figure, the beautiful adjustment of pale 
blue dress over the white tunic and the iridescent glory of 
the wings against the sombre clouds. In this picture as in 
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the “Christ at Emmaus” and in the “Good Samaritan” it 
is apparent how Rembrandt presents Bible characters with 
the aspect and garb of Dutchmen of his own time. Just as 
the Italians, Flemings and Germans translate the Bible sto- 
ries in this same way into their own time and country so might 
Rembrandt be pardoned for doing. His interest is not in 
ecclesiastical details nor in esthetic theories, but in the emo- 
tional import and the dramatic reality of the event, and these 
he can best bring home to his fellowmen by the expressions and 
gestures of the very people whom he met on the streets of 
Amsterdam. 

In the “Christ at Emmaus” the disciple at the left clasps 
his hands as he realizes the truth of the identity of Christ, the 
bearded man at the right stares in utter amazement, and the 
stolid servant seems perpexed because they do not eat. The 
central figure is, in one sense, only an Amsterdam Jew, but 
his pallid face, his sunken eyes, his blackened lips are those 
of one who has looked on death; they proclaim their risen 
Lord. Titian, Giorgione and a dozen other artists have 
painted Christs that are more beautiful, more godlike, but 
has any artist created so intimate an image of the suffering 
Savior? Just as the reverence and tenderness of the figures 
in the “Simeon in the Temple” are brought out by the expanse 
of gloomy temple, so here the poignancy of the dramatic 
moment is emphasized by the shadowed top of the picture. 
Rembrandt, like Velasquez in his “Maids of Honor,” composed 
in tone as well as in light and shade. He utilized the air-filled 
space above as well as form and gesture to give meaning to 
his picture. 

Another intensely human picture takes its theme from 
the parables of our Lord, from the story of ““The Good Sa- 
maritan.” Judging from the number of times Rembrandt 
treated this theme it seems indeed as though he was striving 
to translate the compassion, the infinite tenderness of God 
into terms of human kindness. Eugéne Fromentin has written 
such an appreciative criticism of this work that no apology is 
needed for quoting him. “It is late; everything is in shadow, 
except one or two floating gleams which seem to change places 








“Simeon_in the Temple.” By Rembrandt. In the Hague Museum. 
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By Rembrandt. In the Louvre, Paris. 
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“The Good Samaritan. 


(The Hundred Guilder Print.) Etching by Rembrandt 


“ Christ Healing the Sick.” 





Negress.” By Gerard Dou. In the Hannover Museum. 














Portrait of Himself. By Gerard Dou. In the Rijks Museum, 
Amsterdam. 





Night School. By Gerard Dou. In the Rijks Museum, Amsterdam 
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on the canvas so capriciously are they arranged, so mobile and 
light; nothing disturbs the tranquil uniformity of the twilight. 
In this pale, thin, and groaning countenance there is nothing 
which is not an expression, something from the soul, from 
within out—look around this picture—search the great gallery 
—consult the most powerful and most skillful painters—and 
ask yourself if you perceive anywhere such inwardness in the 
expression of a face, emotion of such nature, such simplicity 
in the way of feeling, anything, in a word, so delicate in con- 
ception and expression, or which has been said in terms either 
more original, more exquisite, or more perfect.”* 


When looking at the best of the master’s paintings one 
feels he was an artist whose genius was best expressed in paint; 
when studying his drawings one is sure he was born to use 
chalk and pencil; when enjoying his etchings the student is 
convinced that here indeed was the master etcher. Before 
Rembrandt many artists had practised engraving. Some few 
had begun to try the etching process. But it is the glory of 
Rembrandt that he developed etching to such an extent as to 
make.it a new art, and he remains after three centuries the 
greatest of all etchers. ‘Christ Healing the Sick,” one of his 
most famous prints, is often called “The Hundred Guilder 
Print,” because it is believed that he received that amount for 
one copy,—an amount equal to forty or fifty dollars. A good 
example of this print was sold, however, in 1893, in London, 
for no less a sum than £1,750. The print is intended as an 
illustration of the nineteenth chapter of Matthew. On the 
left there is a wedge-shaped group of figures representing dis- 
ciples, scribes, pharisees, and bystanders, some of whom press 
toward Christ. On the right a company of the maimed and 
halt and blind press toward the central figure for healing. 
Numerous as the figures are they are dominated by the majes- 
tic Christ who. seems to be addressing a woman with a child 
in her arms, thus suggesting the words “Suffer little children 
to come unto me,” while the phrase “and forbid them not” is 
suggested by the figure of Peter, who pushes the woman back. 


*“The Old Masters of Belgium and Holland.” FE. From- 
entin. Translated by Mary E. Robbins. Pages 284-287. 
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These figures together with those of the sufferers, and the be- 
nignancy of the Christ all emphasize again the Christian 
doctrine of compassion. The variety of the figures, the tender 
interpretation of human suffering together with a use of light 
and shade almost suggesting color and atmosphere make the 
work a triumph of Rembrandt’s skill and insight. 


While Rembrandt was still in Leyden he seems to have 
attracted pupils, for in 1628 when he was only twenty-two 
years of age he had three young men working in his studio. 
Of these three Gerard Dou, at that time a lad of but fifteen, 
was destined to the greatest success. For a while he was 
influenced by Rembrandt’s peculiar treatment of light and 
shade, but he early developed a style marked by excessive 
care and painstaking elaboration of details. While Rem- 
brandt worked more and more broadly, his pupil, who had 
previously been apprenticed to an engraver and glass painter, 
worked with increasing precision and elaboration. At first 
Dou devoted himself to portraits of very small size, but it 
is said that he wearied his sitters with his extreme care, requir- 


ing five days for the painting of a lady’s hand, and three days 
for a broomstick “hardly bigger than your fingernail.” “By 


this tediousness,” writes Sandrart, a contemporary of Dou, 
“he spoiled all pleasure in sitting in such wise that a usually 
amiable face was distorted with vexation, melancholy, and 
displeasure.” The result was that commissions for portraits 
were becoming fewer, and Dou was led to abandon that branch 
of art and devote himself to small subject pictures. A most 
successful example of his portrait art is seen in “A Negress.” 
The turban with its aigrette, the skin with its shiny high lights, 
set off by the masses of white, the rich blue of the garment 
with its heavily jeweled clasp make a striking and harmonious 
ensemble. Another of his finest works and certainly the best 
of its class, is the “Portrait of Himself.” In the original al- 
most every hair can be seen, every line in the coat and the 
very threads of the curtain,—which last was enthusiastically 
praised by his contemporaries. Other artists had made por- 
traits of people standing or sitting at a window. Dou took 
up the motive and painted many so-called “Niche-pieces.” 
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In these he sometimes placed the grocer’s wife, the dentist, 
the schoolmaster, or the goldsmith in a window, allowing the 
figure to rest its arms on the sill. Or through the opening of 
the window he permitted a view of a poulterer’s shop, a kitchen 
or a nursery. Another theme associated with Dou and his 
followers was that of an aged hermit with long grey beard. 
Sometimes he is leaning out of the window, sometimes stand- 
ing, but always with the same accessories—the crucifix, Bible, 
rosary, and skull. 


Another class of subjects characteristic of Dou is the 
interior, often also seen through a window, with an effect 
of lamp or candle light. Such “Night Pieces” as they were 
called, probably had their origin with some earlier painters 
and in subjects of Bible history to which night effects seemed 
appropriate, as the “Birth of Christ” and “Peter in Prison,” 
but the representation of night scenes of domestic and private 
life elaborately finished, and on a small scale was first adopted 
as a special phase of art by Gerard Dou. He was fond of 
painting young girls, old women, and old men gazing at a 
letter or a Bible by the light of a candle or a lantern. The 
famous “Night School” is one of the best and most elaborate 
of these night pieces. The schoolmaster behind the central 
flame is reproving the boy who seems to be leaving, while a 
little girl is bending over the table spelling out the words on 
a sheet of paper. At the left an older boy is writing on a slate 
by the light of a candle held by a young girl. To the right, 
in the background, a group of children is gathered about an- 
other table, their faces lighted by a tiny flame. 

In many of Dou’s pictures he introduces too many acces- 
sories and paints them with such infinite care and smooth 
finish that the eye wanders here and there in search of a main 
point of interest. There is in these pictures too much elabo- 
ration, too much display of skill for skill’s sake. Such pic- 
tures bear marks of infinite patience, not of greatest art. In 
Dou’s time minute finish was beginning to be in high ‘favor. 
Rembrandt and Hals, whose broad manner of painting pro- 
duces vastly greater art, died in poverty, while connoisseurs 
clamored for the pictures of Dou and his followers for more 
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than a century. The prices of his works steadily rose; “An 
Old Woman by Candle Light” by Dou sold in 1777 for thirty 
gulden and brought in 1899 six thousand four hundred and 
forty-three gulden. Even during the life time of Rembrandt 
one of his large and important pictures would bring about one 
third the price of a tiny painting by his pupil. It was the 
triumph of the obvious. Dou was without imagination, appar- 
ently without emotion; nature, living or dead, seemed to him 
merely studio property. His precise drawing and enamel-like 
finish make his pictures seem lifeless, for the careful finish of 
hairs and buttons and broom handle represent only the “ety- 
mology of art.” Dou triumphed for only a time. Rembrandt 
remains supreme. 


In the days of his success and fame Rembrandt had 
quarters in his house in the Breestraat where from time to 
time a score or more of pupils were accommodated. They 
were assigned to cabinets partitioned off from one another by 
canvas screens, and there they worked from the model or from 
still life. Nicholaes Maes and Carel Fabritius were two of 
these pupils who were influenced by the master’s methods of 
color and lighting for a period and until they developed an 
individual style of their own, as Gerard had done before them. 
But most of these pupils, such as Govert Flinck, Ferdinand 
Bol and Jan Victors, were mere followers who did poorly what 
the master did supremely well. A comparison of the work 
of these pupils with that of the master in drawing, color, light- 
ing, and interpretation will only bring out this greatness. 
There have been stories of Rembrandt’s aloofness and selfish- 
ness; it was claimed that he kept to himself while working 
so as'to preserve the secret of his art. Later writers, have, 
however, shown that he was most generous and kindly to his 
followers, helping them in all possible ways and that the only 
secret was his consummate art and unrivaled genius. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


For general bibliography on Rembrandt, see THe CuauTav- 
quan for last month, 
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In 1906 there was celebrated the Tercentenary of Rembrandt’s 
birth, giving occasion for many magazine articles, a few of which 
are referred to as follows: 

The Rembrandt Tercentenary. The Studio. July, 1906. 

The Tercentenary of Rembrandt, by Royal Cortissoz. Munsey. 
July, 1906. 

The Rembrandt Tricentennial, by E. Knaufft. Review of Re- 
views. July, 1906. 

Rembrandt: Interpreter of the Twentieth Century, by W. .E 
Griffis. North American Review. July, 1906. 

For an account of the pupils of Rembrandt, see E. Michel’s 
“Rembrandt,” chapters III, XII and XVI. See also Cole and Van 
Dyke’s “Old Dutch and Flemish Masters” for articles on Ferdi- 
nand Bol, Govert Flinck, and Gerard Dou. $1.75. Gerard Dou 
by W. Martin. Masters in Art on Gerard Dou, 20c. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON REMBRANDT AS ETCHER. 


Excellent chapters on Rembrandt’s etchings are in E. Michel’s 
“Rembrandt,” and G. Baldwin Brown’s “Rembrandt” (see bibliog- 
raphy on Rembrandt in last month’s CHauTAUQUAN.) 

See also: 

“Fine Print,” by Frederick Wedmore, chapter III (no illus- 
trations). Longmans, Green & Co. New York. 1897. 

“Etchings of Rembrandt,” illustrated by A. M. Hind. Scrib- 
ners. $2.50. 

“The Etchings of Rembrandt,” by P. G. Hamilton (in The 
Portfolio, monograph series). Macmillan. New York. 1894. 

“Rembrandt as an Etcher,” by C. J. Holmes (two articles in 
the Burlington Magazine, September and October, 1906). 

SEARCH AND Review Questions on C. L. S. C. Requirep Reap- 
INGS WILL BE FounD IN THE Rounp TABLE SECTION AT THE BACK OF 
THIS MAGAZINE. 


(End of C. L. 8. C. Required Reading for December, Pages 336-396.) 


Rembrandt Restoration and Color Photograph 


Everybody who goes to Holland looks for at least two of Rem- 
brandt’s famous paintings, The Anatomy Lesson and The Night 
Watch. The Night Watch has now been given a room to itself in 
the Ryks Museum, at Amsterdam. The Anatomy Lesson, or The 
School of Anatomy, as the guide books and catalogs give the title, 
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is in the picture gallery, housed in what is called the Mauritshuis, at 
The Hague. The rooms of the Mauritshuis are overcrowded, but 
eleven of the sixteen works by Rembrandt contained in this collection 
are among the best specimens of his early manner. ‘The Presentation 
in the Temple, usually called Simeon in the Temple, is here. 
When we looked for The School of Anatomy last spring a big, 
empty frame hung where the picture ought to be seen. Inquiry 
developed the fact that this canvas had been taken out for restoration 
and was at the moment locked up and being photographed. On the 
strength of special interest in connection with our CHAUTAUQUAN 
studies and reproductions of Dutch art, permission was gained to 
enter the closed room, and this is the story of restoration told to us: 


The canvas carrying this priceless painting had become so worn 
out and cracked that a German had undertaken to change the canvas 
without destroying the picture. He had prepared a kind of matrix 
on a perfectly level surface and stuck the face of the painting to it. 
Then he had actually rubbed off the canvas by degrees from the back 
of the pigment. This wearing away of the canvas by friction, as one 
might use an eraser, was said to have been accomplished by means 
of various materials and by finger touches in the final stages. Having, 
with infinite patience and skill, rubbed off the canvas down to the 
back of the pigment, a new canvas was attached to carry the painting 
itself again. Thereupon the matrix was removed from the face of 
the painting, which, cleaned and varnished, stood on the easel before 
our eyes as bright and apparently as perfect as if it had been painted 
recently instead of 276 years ago, thus preserved for centuries more 
to come. 

In the search for photographs, chiefly to illustrate Toe CHautavu- 
quan’s Reading Journey in the Hollow Land, we found one photog- 
rapher in Amsterdam who could not contain his enthusiasm over the 
first successful color photograph of The Night Watch. This photo- 
graph had been taken by an American, for the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York, and brought to the Dutchman’s estab- 
lishment for developing. According to this authority, more photo- 
graphs had been taken of this particular painting than any other in 
Holland. As new photographic processes had been invented, 
unsuccessful attempts had been made to secure a photograph which 
would reproduce the colors of the painting itself. The plate used 
this time was made in France, and similar plates have been success- 
fully used in photographing the natural colors of flowers, landscapes, 
etc., in the United States. The photograph taken of The Night 
Watch is a positive, and not a negative,from which prints can be made. 
The result is a transparency through which one looks to the light and 
sees the colors of the original painting reproduced. 


—Epiror or THe CHAuTAUQuAN. 

















The German Social Policy. 


By Charles Richmond Henderson 


Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago. 


OR more than two centuries the princes of the various 
. German states, moved by the consciousness of their 
responsibilities as rulers and by their dynastic interests, have 
sought to gather information about the needs of their people 
and to form policies in accordance with the discovered facts. 
They have not all been equally intelligent and humane, and 
some have been selfish and oppressive; some have been pas- 
sionate and foolish; but out of their best traditions has grown 
a system of social care which challenges the admiration of the 
world. The finest ideals of the rulers are expressed in the 
closing part of Goethe’s “Faust,” where the dying master of 
lands and folk looks with satisfaction out upon fields redeemed 
for human habitation and upon an industrious and prosperous 
people tilling the soil which he has fortified against the en- 
croaching sea. No other nation can show any such unified 
and scientific organization, least of all our own beloved coun- 
try, which is still struggling with its atomistic and self-centered 
notions born of primitive conditions of frontier life where man 
was separated from man, and where institutions have not had 
time to develop. With us thought is chaotic and we have not 
come to accept the principle of national solidarity and obli- 
gation for the welfare of all citizens; we do not even aim at 
that end in any clear, straightforward fashion. Hence we 
need to learn all we can from Germany, though it would be 
foolish to copy an institution just as it exists there. 

I. Perhaps we may well begin with the idea of national 
integrity and the consciousness of a mission to mankind. 
Early in the nineteenth century Fichte encouraged scholars, 
statesmen and common people, at the moment when they 
lay prostrate under the stroke of Napoleon’s conquering hosts, 
with a philosophical discourse on national duty. He pictured 
the races of earth stretching out pleading hands to Germany 
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and begging it to fulfill its destiny, to cultivate science and 
philosophy, and to perform noble deeds, so that it might lead 
mankind out of darkness and despotism. The idealism was 
superb and found response. The Watch on the Rhine sounded 
through the ranks of youth, and a new spirit, German and 
Christian, filled the souls of men. Doubtless there was some- 
thing of egotism, of pride, of selfishness and of aggressiveness 
in this purpose; but we ought to acknowledge that a nation 
cannot be powerful, effective and useful to the world unless it 
believes in itself, unless it asserts itself and feels that it has 
reason to live on this planet, and that its conduct has important 
consequences for humanity. Perhaps the first response to 
Fichte’s appeal came from those classes which had inherited 
the culture of the earlier periods of history, but gradually they 
penetrated the groups of wage earners, descendants of freed 
serfs. Popular poets sang the praises of Fatherland, so that 
art lent charm and measure to the rising national spirit. It is 
not too much to say that the most abstract ideal of philosophy 
deepened the sense of national unity, that religion, in Luther’s 
land, was ever a deep force even with skeptics and free thinkers, 
and that science was made tributary to the practical program 
for making the nation’s life rich, healthy, and strong. 


II. The leaders of the German people have realized 
with growing clearness that their nation could not fulfil its 
great destiny without economizing and augmenting the re- 
sources of the country, its soil, its mines, and its men. Jahn 
is a name connected with the movement for improving the 
physical efficiency of the people; Stein helped organize govern- 
ment; Hegel, Fichte, Schelling worked out a unified thought 
of life and its relations; eminent chemists, physicists, and bi- 
ologists made German universities the centers of scientific 
progress and drew students from all lands; and all knowledge 
was made to serve practice through gifted inventors and 
organizers. Leaders of the nation went to work systematically, 
with cool blood and collected thought, to look over the whole 
field, to make inventories of their forces, their needs and their 
perils, and then calculated the cost of measures adapted to 
promote the national efficiency on every side. When the right 
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measure was found they did not wait for “evolution,” but they 
put forth acts of will and courage to carry that measure into 
effect, despite poverty, controversy, war, and all other obstacles. 

Let us barely glance at some of the most conspicuous 
of these acts of a united nation under scientific guidance. 
In America we are just learning the vital need for expert 
direction; we still sneer at “theorists”; yet Germany, leader 
of the world’s thoughts, is leader because she has honored 
and rewarded her theorists, the prophets of thought. 

First of all must be counted the consolidation of the 
twenty-six states of Germany into one Empire, as a part con- 
sequence of the Franco-Prussian war, an event for which long 
preparation had been made and which was consummated at 
the supreme moment of triumph over France. This consoli- 
dation of states made other movements possible. The or- 
ganization of an army and a navy of the first order was neces- 
sary to establish and then to protect the Empire. Russia, 
Italy, Austria, France, Great Britain were not always to be 
regarded as pleased with the rise and growth of this formid- 
able power, and safety lay in surrounding the beehive of in- 
dustry with a cordon of ships, forts and soldiery to defend the 
stores of accumulated wealth. A rapidly growing population 
compelled statesmen to think of colonial expansion, regions 
for the foreign activities and industries of the nation. At 
least so they thought, and on that idea they have already in- 
vested millions and that without economic returns. Perhaps 
they are wrong, but certainly they are courageous. So the 
country is a vast camp and every young man who is physically 
capable must for a time receive the training of a soldier. 

But the Empire asks service only for the sake of the 
people. The united nation can by uniform laws, valid in 
every state, secure equal legal rights for all citizens. Very 
early in the history of the Empire a criminal code was enacted, 
with a uniform requirement, uniform penalties, uniform pro- 
cedure everywhere the imperial authority extends. Uniform 
civil laws regulate industry and commerce, so that each manu- 
facturer and. merchant has the same rights in all states, so far 
as general legislation is concerned; the separate states having 
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considerable control over local matters, as in the United States. 
Furthermore the conflicting and restricted poor laws were 
consolidated into one general law, so that a dependent citizen 
anywhere in the Empire knows what he can claim in times of 
extreme need. The cities have a somewhat uniform system 
of poor relief based on the methods adopted about the middle 
of the last century in the city of Elberfield, and therefore often 
called the “Elberfield System.” Its principles are essentially 
those of the English and American Charity Organization 
Society. The imperial Supreme Court, at Leipsic, secures 
uniform interpretation of national laws. 

III. The Social Policy of the German Empire means 
that system of regulations and positive legislation which has 
for its direct object improvement in the physical, economic, 
and cultural conditions of the masses of the people whose 
incomes are small and who are likely to be oppressed by em- 
ployers and to suffer from insufficient and uncertain income. 
In a larger sense this term “social policy” may be taken to 
include all the agencies of the German nation acting to the 
same end through voluntary associations or the deeds 
of employers, churches, towns and corporations. 


It is well known that the great majority of families of 
wage earners depend upon constant employment for their 
daily bread, and that few of them save for times of unem- 
ployment. Starvation is always within gunshot when labor 
ceases for any reason. Now the absolute right to be employed 
by society for wages has never yet been recognized by any 
modern state. At the same time employers feel it to be their 
duty to keep their employees busy as long as it is possible 
considering the condition of the market; they cannot carry on 
business at a loss. It is dangerous to have large bodies of 
hungry men idle for a long time and it is demoralizing; there- 
fore German cities have endeavored to furnish information 
at lowest cost in respect to opportunities for earning wages, 
since workmen do not always know where labor is needed 
and employers do not know where workers may be found. 
The German government has secured a thorough report on 
the causes and extent of unemployment in various countries 
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and the best methods of mitigating its evils, as by emergency 
works of a public character and by the creation of insurance 
funds in times of active industry to pay out to those who are 
deprived of occupation at certain seasons of the year. 
Theoretically and legally in modern countries each work- 
man is free to make any sort of a contract he pleases with the 
employer; but, as a matter of fact, the employer has a great 
advantage in this situation since he can wait while the work- 
man must have occupation as a condition of living, and the 
employer also has more experience in bargaining, more knowl- 
edge of the conditions of the market. Therefore the German 
law interferes where it is thought that the workman may be 
compelled to make a “free” contract under duress, under the 
compulsion of hunger. Starvation is like an invisible but very 
real lash in the hand of a taskmaster, and the government 
cannot permit the weaker man to go to earth without help. 


German law does not attempt directly to prescribe the 
rate of wages or to establish a minimum below which an 
employer shall not employ a workman; but the rate of wages 
may be raised to some extent by collective bargaining, that 
is by the agreement of a large number of persons in a trade 
union not to work unless a certain minimum amount is offered 
by the employer. It does little good for a single workman to 
refuse to work; it is only when all or most of the employees 
act in concert that their demands are heeded seriously. There- 
fore the German law secures but regulates the right of wage 
earners to combine and strike. The law also seeks to make 
the employers pay promptly and at frequent intervals, and 
to prevent the payment of wages in “truck” which is below 
the value of the money wages promised. 

Among the most interesting and useful institutions of 
Germany are trade tribunals which settle many disputes be- 
tween employers and employees at the lowest possible cost 
and without tedious and expensive delays. It is true these 
courts do not decide the rate of wages nor fix future contracts, 
but they dispose of many mischievous causes of strife and 
quarrels in a very sensible way. In America we very much 
need similar agencies, for our courts are proverbially slow and 
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when the lawyers have been paid nothing is left for the work- 
man, even if he has won his suit. Germany has found a better 
way. 


Mr. I.N. Rubinow has already published in this maga- 
zine (1905) an admirable description of one of the most im- 
portant factors in the German social policy, the industrial 
insurance laws and system of administration. It will not be 
repeated here; but we should carefully note the relation of 
this wonderful and successful piece of legislation to all other 
parts of the public system to which it belongs. In general 
terms the employers are required by law to provide a fund 
out of which an injured workman is legally entitled to be paid 
a sum sufficient to care for him in a hospital or at home during 
his disability, as well as for his family support; and if he dies 
in consequence of an accident his widow receives a modest 
pension until she dies or remarries and the children until they 
are old enough to leave school and support themselves. The 
sickness insurance funds which care for men for the first thir- 
teen weeks of disability caused by illness or accident are sup- 
ported by contributions from both employers and employees, 
the latter paying two thirds of the premiums. ‘These insur- 
ance funds, though compulsory, are not managed by the 
government but by the parties concerned; the government 
control being carried only so far as to secure an honest and 
correct management. 


Supplementary to the sickness and accident insurance is 
the pension scheme for invalids and aged persons of the low 
paid classes of society. Employers pay into the government 
fund at the same rate as the workers, and when a pension 
begins the national government grants an additional sum. 
This is just, because the nation requires every workman to 
yield several years of his life even in times of peace to military 
service, and in time of war may ask him to lay down life itself. 
A pension secured for old age is but small reward for such serv- 
ice to the country. In the United States we pay pensions to 
wounded soldiers; but in Germany every able bodied man is a 
soldier. 
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This system of insurance is closely related to the national 
policy for improving the efficiency of the people. Thus the 
employers, having to pay the premiums for insurance are 
vitally interested in devices for preventing accidents and con- 
sequent injuries and in measures for preventing disease, since 
disability from any cause weakens the working force, lessens 
the amount of production and increases the cost of insurance. 
For the same reason the workmen are influenced to use care 
in respect to accidents and sickness. The government insur- 
ance office has actually become a strong advocate of temper- 
ance and sexual morality, a preacher of virtue and prudence, 
because the statistics collected by the imperial bureaus show 
the unmistakable relation between diminished cost of insur- 
ance and good habits. Furthermore the funds accumulated 
especially by the invalid pension depattments are ready for 
investments in sanatoria, hospitals and wholesome dwellings, 
and thus serve a double purpose. Tuberculosis has dimin- 
ished more rapidly in Germany than in any other country 
because the medical profession has had the use of immense 
funds in their war upon the causes of disease. When a work- 
man must appeal to charity he is slow to ask for medical aid; 
frequently he will conceal his illness from his family and even 
try to conceal it from himself until it is too late, simply because 
he will not go to a charity hospital or dispensary. In Ger- 
many a workman knows that he has a legal right, without 
charity, to medical advice and help, and he reports promptly 
when anything is wrong with his body, and so his chances of 
cure are greater, his time lost from work is less, and he is in 
much less danger of infecting others if his disease is contagious 
in character. 


Germany like all other countries has suffered from con- 
gestion of population in cities, from crowded and unfit dwell- 
ings. Many years ago the government made extensive in- 
vestigations of the facts, took advice from eminent men of 
science and set about improving the situation. Laws and 
ordinances were enacted compelling landlords to provide 
rooms having suitable light, ventilation and freedom from 
dampness; crowding was forbidden; the entire matter was 
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brought under the control of the police. At the same time, 
from motives of humanity and enlightened self-interest, em- 
ployers, benevolent associations and building societies under- 
took to build and maintain separate or combined dwellings 
for the working people. The cities have also sought to pro- 
vide modern methods of sewerage and drainage, to isolate 
cases of contagious disease and disinfect premises after such 
cases have appeared. As a result of all these measures the 
progress of public health, as evidenced by decreased mortality, 
has been greater in cities than in the country, in spite of un- 
favorable conditions. 

The improvement in dwellings is indicated by the fact 
that in 1875, out of 1,000 dwellings 195.5 had only one heat- 
able room and 20.7 had two heatable rooms; in 1895 these 
figures had fallen to 132.2 and 10.9. In Frankfort the im- 
provement was even more marked. 

IV. What have been the results of this mighty system 
of care for the working people of Germany? Unquestionably 
the first evidence of success appears in the diminished sickness 
and death roll of the nation. Every day that can be added 
to the life of a child or adult of productive years is a national 
gain. Length of life and vigor of body are parts of the national 
wealth and the basis of all happiness in family life. 

The decennial average death rate before the insurance 
laws went into effect (1871-1880) was 28.8 per thousand; in 
the decade 1891-1900, the rate was only 23.5; the fall being 
due not to one factor alone but to the entire social policy and 
the increase of intelligence in the nation. The death rate in 
Berlin in 1831-1840 was 31.69; in 1902 it had fallen to 17.11. 
The death rate fell from 40.4 to 21.4 in the city of Munich 
between the years 1875 and 1902. Professor Ashley shows 
that the number of suicides in cities, an indication of the 
courage and hope of the people, has fallen from 31 to 24.5 
per 100,000 inhabitants since 1881. 

Another outcome of this social policy is the greater pro- 
ductive energy of the laborers and an increase in the popula- 
tion itself, while the population of France remains stationary. 
When men lose less time from iilness, are more promptly 
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restored from disability, have better food and clothing and 
dwellings, when they are more hopeful and courageous, they 
cause the machinery of capitalists to produce more commodi- 
ties and of a better quality. Within a few years Germany has 
moved forward from the rear to the advance line of modern 
industrial countries and her wares of fine quality and low 
price are found in all the markets of the world, her merchant 
ships are seen on every sea and in all the ports. 

And since capital kas been more prosperous and its prod- 
uct greater the share which could fall to labor has increased 
and so wages have risen everywhere. It was said by enemies 
of the insurance system mentioned above that the employers 
would reduce wages by so much as the premiums cost; and 
even if this had been true the condition of the workmen would 
have been improved; but it is not true. Wages have increased 
and the employers have added millions of money in the form 
of insurance premiums to help the sick, injured and aged in 
times of distress and weakness. In the year 1891, 63.7 per 
cent of wage earners enrolled in the pension scheme belonged 
to the classes having very low wages; while in 1902 only 45.9 
per cent remained in these classes; the majority having risen 
in the scale. 

While the methods of poor relief have been made more 
liberal, adequate and humane fewer persons have been found 
to depend on charity; a spirit of personal independence has 
grown. The number of persons in receipt of poor relief has 
diminished in Hamburg in spite of the rapid increase in popu- 
lation, and this is true of Crefeld, Mannheim and Erfurt. The 


relative number of orphans supported by charity has also 
diminished. 

It may be noted that at all points improvement is mani- 
fest; the deposits in savings banks have steadily increased, 
although the let alone people always predict that insurance 
will destroy the habit of saving. The co-operative movement 
has prospered, and that is another form of organized and 
voluntary thrift; the number of members in 1864 was only 
7,700, and in 1900 it had risen to 522,000. The consumption 
of good food has increased, cereals, sugar, rice, fruit, meat. 
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On the other hand the consumption of strong spirits seems 
to have diminished. 


All these years the working people have become more 
intelligent, have sent their children longer to school, have 
often joined the ranks of professional men, have become a 
political power, have gained experience in administration in 
their insurance associations, in the army and in the industrial 
courts. Their political party, the Social Democracy, is the 
largest party in the empire and holds the balance of power; 
it cannot be ignored. And the very fact that the working 
people can now secure their rights by lawful and constitutional 
means diminishes resort to violence. Why should they risk 
life and spill blood when they have only to make speeches 
enough and the Reichstag will give them what is just? It is 
a good deal more comfortable to make eloquent speeches than 
to have one’s head broken in a mob, and that without any real 
gain. Employers are more ready than formerly to treat with 
their employees through trade unions and to form trade agree- 
ments in order to avoid strikes and interruptions of industry. 


We in America have not duly considered the meaning of 
one fact which is familiar to all who have given even super- 
ficial attention to the statistics of immigration. It is well 
known that since about 1890 the character of immigration 
has totally changed; that we no longer gain much from the 
countries of Northern Europe, and especially from Germany, 
whence multitudes of our best earlier immigrants came. Have 
we ever thought that one important cause of this change has 
been the new social policy of Germany and other countries 
of the same class? We wonder why young men are willing 
to submit to military service when they might come to America 
and escape. It is not strange; Germany offers more security 
of existence in times of illness, accident, invalidism and old 
age than any other country; and her sons will not willingly 
leave these advantages for the uncertainty of America. Only 
those who fly from oppression, poverty and hard vicissitudes 
are willing to expatriate themselves. In the year 1884 the 
emigration over sea from Germany drained away 3.22 per 
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cent of the vigorous people of Germany, while the rate in 1903 
was only 0.62 per cent. 
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Famous European Short Stories* 


The Elixir of Pere Gaucher 
By Alphonse Daudet 


66 RINK this, neighbor, and tell me what you think of it.” 

And drop by drop, with the scrupulous care of a lapidary 
counting pearls, the curé of Graveson poured out two fingers 
of a green, golden, warm, sparkling, exquisite liqueur. It 
brought a flood of sunshine into my stomach. 

“It is Pére Gaucher’s elixir, the joy and the health of 
our Provence,” said the good man, with a triumphant air; “it 
is made at the convent of Prémontrés, a couple of leagues 
from your mill. Is it not worth all the Chartreuse in the 
world? And if you knew just how amusing the story of this 
elixir is! Just listen!” 


Then, quite simply, and without seeing the joke of it, the 
abbé began in the dining-room of the presbytere, so quiet and 
calm, with its Way of the Cross in little pictures, and its pretty 
white curtains starched like surplices, a somewhat skeptical 
and irreverent story, of the fashion of a tale by Erasmus or 


D’Assoucy. 


Twenty years ago the Prémontrés—or rather the White 
Fathers, as our Provengaux call them—had become wretchedly 
poor. If you had seen their house in those days, you would 
have pitied them. 

The great wall and the Pacéme Tower were crumbling 
away. All about the grass-grown cloister the colonnades 
were falling, and the stone saints toppling over in their niches. 
There was not a whole window, or a door which would shut. 
The Rhone wind blew in the closes and in the chapels, extin- 
guishing the candles, breaking the lead of the casements and 
spilling the holy water from the basins. But saddest of all 





43] *From “Letters from My Mill,” by Alphonse Daudet. Copy- 
right, 1893, by Dodd, Mead and Co. Reprinted through the cour- 
tesy of the publishers. 
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was the convent belfry, as silent as an empty dove-cote; and 
the fathers, for lack of money to buy a bell, were obliged to 
ring matins on rattles made of almond wood! 


Poor White Fathers! I can still see them at the Corpus 
Christi procession marching sadly in their patched gowns, 
pale, thin, fed on a diet of lemons and watermelons; and be- 
hind them the abbot, who walked with hanging head, ashamed 
to show his ungilded crosier and his moth-eaten mitre of white 
cloth. The ladies of the sisterhood wept with pity in the 
ranks, and the fat banner bearer sneered in their midst under 
his breath as he pointed at the poor monks: 


“Starlings go thin when they go in flocks.” 


The fact is that the unfortunate White Fathers had them- 
selves reached the point of questioning whether it would not 
be better for them to take their flight into the world, each to 
seek his food in his own direction. 


Well, one day when they were debating this grave ques- 
tion in the chapter, wogd was brought to the prior that Frére 
Gaucher asked to be heard by the council. You must know, 
for your better comprehension, that this Frére Gaucher was 
herdsman of the convent; that is to say, he spent his days 
wandering from arcade to arcade in the cloister, driving be- 
fore him two lean cows which sought for grass in the cracks 
of the pavement. The poor herdsman, who had been cared 
for till the age of twelve by a crazy old woman of Baux called 
Aunt Bégon, and who since then had been taken in by the 
monks, had never been able to learn anything but to drive his 
cattle and to say his Pater Noster; and even that he said in 
Provencal, for his brain was impenetrable, and his wit like a 
leaden dagger. For the rest he was a fervent Christian, though 
somewhat visionary, comfortable in his hair shirt, flagellating 
himself with hearty sincerity, and with such arms! 


When they saw him enter the chapter-house, simple and 
awkward, bowing to the company with a scrape of the foot, 
the prior, the canons and treasurer all began to laugh. ¥ It 
was the effect he always produced whenever he went any- 
where, by his good face with its grayish goat-like beard and 
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his somewhat wild eyes, and therefore Frére Gaucher was 
not disturbed by it. 

“Reverend Fathers,” said he good-humouredly, twisting 
his olive-wood rosary, “they are right when they say that 
empty hogsheads sing the loudest. By digging in my poor 
head, which is already so hollow, I think that I have dis- 
covered the means of getting us out of our difficulties. 

“This is how. You remember Aunt Bégon, that good 
woman who took care of me when I was little? (May God 
keep her soul, the old sinner! she sang terrible songs when 
she had been drinking!) I must tell you then, Reverend 
Fathers, that Aunt Bégon knew as much about the herbs of 
our mountains as—yes, more than an old Corsican blackbird. 
Among other things she had composed toward the end of her 
life an incomparable elixir by mixing five or six kinds of sim- 
ples which we used to go together and gather on the Albpilles. 
That is many years ago, but I think that with the help of 
Saint Augustine and the permission of our father, the abbot, 
I might, if I tried hard, recover the composition of this mys- 
terious elixir. Then we would have nothing to do but to put 
it into bottles and to sell it somewhat dear, which would allow 
the community to grow rich quietly, like our brothers of La 
Trappe and the Grande—” 

He had not time to finish. The prior had risen and 
fallen upon his neck. The canons clasped his hands. The 
treasurer, more deeply moved than any of the others, kissed 
with respect the tattered border of his robe. Then each one 
returned to his stall to deliberate, and on the spot the chapter 
decided that they would intrust the cows to Frére Thrasybule, 
in order that Frére Gaucher might give himself up wholly to 
the confection of his elixir. 


How did the good brother succeed in recovering Aunt 
Bégon’s receipt? At the cost of what efforts, what vigils? 
History does not say. Only, what is certain is that at the 
end of six months the elixir of the White Fathers was already 
very popular. In the whole county, in the whole neighbor- 
hood of Arles, there was not a mas nor a grange, which had 
not, in the depths of its cupboard, between the bottles of 
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mulled wine and the jars of picholine olives, a little brown 
earthenware flagon, sealed with the arms of Provence, with 
a monk in ecstasy on a silver label. Thanks to the popularity 
of its elixir the house of the Prémontrés grew rich very rapidly. 
They rebuilt the Pacome Tower. The prior had a new mitre, 
the church pretty stained-glass windows; and within the fine 
lace of the belfry, a whole covey of bells, big and little, alighted 
one fine Easter morning pealing merrily. 


As for Frére Gaucher, that poor lay brother whose clown- 
ishness had so amused the chapter, he was no more heard of 
in the convent. Henceforth they knew only the Reverend 
Pére Gaucher, the man of intellect and of great learning, who 
lived completely isolated from the many and trifling occupa- 
tions of the cloister, and shut himself up all day in his dis- 
tillery, while thirty monks scoured the mountain in search of 
fragrant herbs for him. This distillery, into which no one, 
not even the prior, had the right to enter, was an old, aban- 
doned chapel, at the very end of the canon’s garden. The 
simplicity of the good fathers had made it something myste- 
rious and terrible; and if by chance a bold and curious young 
monk, clinging to the climbing vines, reached the rose-window 
over the der he would slip ‘foun hastily, frightened by the 
sight of Pére Gaucher, with his wizard’s beard, leaning over 
his furnaces, hydrometer in hand, and surrounded by retorts 
of rose-colored sandstone, gigantic alembics, crystal worms, 
and a whole weird apparatus which shone as if bewitched in 
the red light of the windows. 


At nightfall, when the last angelus rang, the door of this 
abode of mystery would be opened cautiously, and the reverend 
father would betake himself to the church for the evening 
service. What a reception they gave him whenever he walked 
through the monastery! The brothers would form a lane 
for him as he passed and whisper: 


“Hush, he has the secret.” 


The treasurer would follow him and speak to him in an 
undertone. Amidst all this adulation the father would walk 
on, mopping his brow, with his broad three-cornered hat on 
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the back of his head like an aureole, looking about him com- 
placently at the large courts planted with orange trees, the 
blue roofs on which turned new weather-cocks, and, in the 
dazzlingly white cloister, between the elegant, florid columns, 
the canons clad in new robes, filing two and two with tranquil 
mien. 

“It is to me that they owe it all!” the reverend father 
would tell himself; and each time this thought would bring 
a rush of pride. 


The poor man was well punished for it. You will see 
how. 


Just fancy that one evening, during service, he arrived 
at the church in a state of extraordinary excitement,—red, 
out of breath, with his cowl awry, and so agitated that in 
taking holy-water he wet his sleeve to the elbow. They 
thought at first that it was embarrassment at arriving late; 
but when they saw him make low obeisances to the organ 
and the pulpit instead of to the high altar, cross the church 
like a whirlwind, and wander about the choir for five minutes 
in search of his stall, and then, when seated, bow right and 
left with a maudlin smile, a murmur of astonishment ran 
through the three naves. They whispered from breviary to 
breviary,— 

“What is the matter with our Pére Gaucher? What 
is the matter with our Pére Gaucher ?” 

Twice did the prior impatiently beat upon the pavement 
with his crosier to command a silence. Above, in the choir, 
the Psalms still went on, but the responses lacked enthusiasm. 


Suddenly, in the very midst of the Ave Verum, our Pére 
Gaucher suddenly sits back in his stall, and sings in a mighty 
voice ,— 


Dans Paris il y a un Pere blanc, 
Patatin, patatan, tarabin, taraban. 


There is general consternation. Every one rises. They 


cry,— 
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“Take him out! He is possessed!” 

The canons cross themselves. The abbot’s crosier keeps 
up a terrible clatter. But Pére Gaucher neither sees nor 
hears anything; and two lusty monks are obliged to drag him 
out by the small choir door, struggling like one exorcised, and 
continuing his patatins and his tarabans louder than ever. 

The next morning at daybreak the unhappy father was 
on his knees in the prior’s oratory, saying his mea culpa with 
a torrent of tears. 

“It is the elixir, Reverend Father, it is the elixir which 
took me by surprise,” said he, beating his breast; and seeing 
him so wretched and repentant, the good prior was quite 
moved himself. 

“Come, come, Pére Gaucher, calm yourself; this will 
all dry up like dew in the sunshine. After all, the scandal 
was not so serious as you think. It is true that the song was 
rather—hum! hum! Well we must hope that the novices did 
not hear it. And now tell me how it happened. It was in 
trying the elixir, was it not? Your hand was a little too heavy. 
Yes, yes, I understand. You are like brother Schwartz, who 
invented gunpowder,—the victim of your own invention. Tell 
me, my good friend, is it absolutely necessary for you to try 
this terrible elixir upon yourself ?” 

“Unfortunately, yes, Monseigneur, the test gives me the 
strength and degree of the alcohol; but for the finish, the 
velvet, I can trust only to my tongue.” 

“Ah, very well. But one thing more, when you taste 
the elixir in this way, by necessity, does it seem to you good? 
Do you enjoy it?” 

“Alas! yes,” said the unfortunate father, growing very 
red. “For the last two evenings it has seemed to have such 
a flavor, such an aroma! It is certainly the devil who has 
played me this trick; and therefore I am firmly resolved hence- 
forth to use only the test. So much the worse if the liqueur 
is not fine enough, if it does not pearl—” 

“Oh, Heaven forbid!” interrupted the prior hastily. “We 
must not risk displeasing our customers. All that you have 
to do, now that you are warned, is to be on your guard. Come, 
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how much do you need to make sure. Fifteen, or twenty 
drops, eh! Let us say twenty drops. Besides, in order to 
prevent accidents, I will excuse you from coming to chapel 
hereafter. You can read the evening service in the distillery. 
And now, go in peace, Reverend Father, and above all count 
your drops.” 

Alas! it was in vain that the poor father counted his drops; 
the devil had hold of him and never let go. 

They were singular services that the distillery witnessed! 

During the day all went well. The father was calm 
enough; he prepared his retorts and alembics, carefully se- 
lected his herbs,—all the herbs of Provence, fine, gray, serrated, 
saturated with perfume and sunshine. But in the evenings, 
when the simples were infused, and the elixir was cooling in 
great pans of red copper, then the poor man’s martyrdom 
would begin. 

“Seventeen—eighteen—nineteen—twenty |!” 

The drops would fall from the graduator into the silver 
goblet. The father would swallow these twenty at a gulp, 
almost without pleasure. It was only for the twenty-first 
that he longed. Oh, that one-and-twentieth drop! Then, 
to escape from the temptation, he would go and kneel at the 
other end of the laboratory and plunge into his prayers. But 
from the still warm liqueur there would rise a little mist laden 
with aromatic odours which came and played about him, and 
in spite of himself drew him back to the pans. The liqueur 
was of a fine golden green. Bending over it, with open nos- 
trils, the father would stir it gently, and in the little flashes 
which shone against the emerald background he seemed to see 
Aunt Bégon’s eyes, laughing and sparkling as they looked at 
him. 

“Come, one drop more!” 

And, from drop to drop, the unfortunate man would end 
by having his goblet filled to the brim. Then, at the end of 
his strength, he would sink into a large easy-chair and with 
half-closed eyes lazily sip his sin, murmuring to himself with 
delicious remorse.— 


“Ah! I am damning myself, I am damning myself!” 
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The Elixir of Pere Gaucher 415 


The most terrible part of it was that in the depths of 
this diabolical elixir he would find, by some strange witch- 
craft, all Aunt Bégon’s dreadful songs: Ce sont trots petites 
commeres qui parlent de faire un banquet: or Bergerette de 
Maitre Andre s’en va-t-au bois seulette; and invariably the 
famous one about the White Fathers,—Patatin, patatan. 

Fancy his embarrassment the next morning when those 
who occupied the neighboring cells would say to him,— 

“Ah, ha! Pére Gaucher, so you had cicadae in your 
head last night when you went to sleep!” 

Then there would be tears, despair, fasting, the hair 
shirt, and the scourge. But nothing could prevail against 
the demon of the elixir; and every evening, at the same hour, 
the poor father would be again possessed. 


During this time orders were fairly showered upon the 
abbey like a benediction. They came from Nimes, from Aix, 
from Avignon, from Marseilles. Day by day the convent 
took on more the air of a manufactory. There were packing 
brothers and labelling brothers, brothers for writing and 
brothers for carting. The service of God may have lost the 
tolling of a bell here and there; but the poor of the neighbor- 
hood lost nothing by it, I warrant you. 


Well, one fine Sunday morning, while the treasurer was 
reading to the assembled chapter his inventory for the close 
of the year, and the good canons were listening with glittering 
eyes and smiling lips, Pére Gaucher suddenly rushed into the 
midst of the conference crying.— 


“That ends it! I will make no more. Give me back 
my cows—” 
“What is the matter, Pére Gaucher?” asked the prior, 
P 


who suspected what was in the wind. 


“What is the matter, Reverend Father? The matter is 
that I am preparing for myself a nice eternity of flames and 
pitchforks. The matter is that I am drinking,—that I am 
drinking like a fish.” 


“But I told you to count your drops.” 
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416 Famous European Short Stories 
“Ah, yes, count my drops! It is by goblets that I should 


have to count now. Yes, Reverend Father, I have reached 
that point; three flasks an evening. You can understand 
that this cannot go on. Therefore let you who like make 
your elixir. May the fire of God burn me if I will have any- 
thing more to do with it.” 

As you can fancy, the chapter was not smiling now. 


“But you will ruin us, wretched man!” cried the treas- 
urer, brandishing his ledger. 


“Do you prefer to see me damned ?” 
Then the prior rose. 


>’ 


“Reverend Fathers,” said he, stretching forth his white 
hand on which glistened the pastoral ring, “there is a way of 
arranging everything. It is in the evening, is it not, my dear 
son, that the demon tempts you ?” 


“Yes, regularly every evening. Consequently, now when 
I see evening approach, I sweat, saving your presence, from 
hand to foot, like Capitou’s ass when he saw the saddle com- 


ing.” 

“Well, take heart! Every evening hereafter, at service, 
we will recite for you the orison of Saint Augustine, to which 
plenary indulgence is attached. With that, no matter what 
happens, you are safe. It is absolution during the sin.” 


“Oh! very well then; thank you, Reverend Father.” 


And without asking for anything more, Pére Gaucher 
went back to his alembics as light as a swallow. 


And in fact, from that time on, every evening after com- 
plines the officiating priest never failed to say,— 


“Let us pray for poor Pére Gaucher, who is sacrificing 
his soul to the interests of the community. Oremus Domine.” 


And while over all these white cowls, prostrate in the 
shadow of the nave, the orison rang quivering like a little 
breeze over snow, at the other end of the convent, behind 
the flaming windows of the distillery, Pére Gaucher could 
be heard, singing at the top of his voice,— 


The Elixir of Pere Gaucher 
Dans Paris il y a un Pere Blanc, 


Patatin, patatan, taraban, tarabing 
Dans Paris il y a un Pere Blanc 
Qui fait danser des moinettes, 
Trin, trin, trin, dans un jardin, 
Qui fait danser, etc. 


Here the good curé stopped, filled with terror. 


“Good heavens! Suppose my parishioners should hear 
me!” 

















Admiral De Ruyter 


[The following selection is taken from “Michael Adrianson de 
Ruyter” in “Naval Heroes of Holland,” by J. A. Mets, published 
by the Abbey Press, New York. It tells in stirring fashion the 
greatest exploits of this, the greatest of naval fighters, a man who 
besides being a great sailor and commander was remarkable for 
many admirable qualities as a man.] 


On the first of June, 1666, he [De Ruyter] set out with his 
fleet to enter upon the greatest battle of his life and the hottest con- 
test ever fought out upon the hoary sea, one that lasted no less than 
four entire days. His force numbered eighty-five men-of-war, nine 
fireships, and four swift sailing yachts to carry orders to the dif- 
ferent parts of the fleet when necessary. Some of the ships were 
the heaviest and strongest ever sent out from Holland. De Ruyter’s 
flagship, the Seven Provinces, and one other carried eighty guns, 
while that of Cornelis Tromp was armed with eighty-two guns. 
Ten others carried from seventy to seventy-six, and twenty-two 
were each pierced for sixty guns. The English fleet, commanded 
by Monk, Duke of Albemarle, numbered in all about eighty-seven 
men-of-war and eight fireships. Several of the former, however, 
were far stronger, both in guns and men, than any under the com- 
mand of De Ruyter. Among these was the Sovereign, mounting 
100 guns and manned with an equipment of 700 men, and the Ro yal 
Prince, carrying ninety-two guns and 620 men, while the two largest 
of the Dutch fleet were manned respectively with only 475 and 450 
sailors and marines. 

It was on the eleventh of June that the curtain rose to the most 
terrific spectacle that ever had been witnessed on any sea. De 
Ruyter’s fleet was lying at anchor between the North Foreland and 
the Flemish coast. The admiral-in-chief commanded the center, 
Cornelis Tromp the right, and John Evertsen the left wing. About 
noon Monk and his fleet hove in sight. At once De Ruyter, ac- 
cording to his custom, signalled the order for prayer. On every 
ship in the fleet the men knelt down, as the chaplains prayed for 
strength and courage for the living, victory for the fatherland, and 
pardon and grace for all who should give their lives for the right. 
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Then a hearty meal was served to the men, and, as a special favor, 
each received a glass of wine. Three ships’ bells rang through the 
entire “set, the trumpets gave the signal to charge, and the mighty 
sea-monsters rushed to the bloody fray. The conflict opened with 
characteristic fury on both sides and never slackened except only 
when the night cast its thick mantle between the combatants and 
compelled them to rest. This was repeated for three days. At the 
close of the third day the English, having lost a number of vessels 
while others had been utterly disabled, began to retire. The ad- 
vantage so far was with De Ruyter, and if he had been free to 
follow it up at once, there is no doubt that Monk would have sus- 
tained a crushing defeat. But with the dawn of the fourth day 
another English fleet appeared of twenty-five ships under the com- 
mand of Prince Rupert. Most perilous now was the prospect of 
the Dutch fleet. For, after all the damage sustained in the pre- 
ceding three days, it was in no proper condition to renew the con- 
test with the enemy so strongly reinforced by a fleet of fresh ves- 
sels. But De Ruyter’s exalted heroism inspired his entire fleet; 
officers and men, from the highest to the lowest were determined 
to conquer or die. Once more the thousands of cannon opened 
their mouths and thundered their loud defiance at each other; once 
more countless missiles filled the air and went crashing through 
the oaken bulwarks, tearing through the tarred rigging and dealing 
death and destruction on every side. The heavens were lurid with 
the constant lightnings that flamed forth from the iron-jawed dogs 
of war, while the tumult of the elements was lost in the ceaseless 
roar of the guns and the cries and shrieks of the wounded and 
dying. The gods of sea and air seemed to have retreated into 
their caverns, awe-struck and mute, affrighted by the direful 
clashing of these human Titans. Surely no famed naval battle of 
Greece or Carthage ever equalled this. But ere the sun dipped 
under the western rim of the horizon the fortune of war was 
decided in favor of De Ruyter, and the Duke of Albemarle was 
compelled to make for his own ports with the remnants of his 
fleet. Twenty-three of his ships had been sunk, destroyed or cap- 
tured, six thousand of his brave men had been slain, and three 
thousand were carried off captives. The greatest loss to England, 
however, was that of three of her vice-admirals, of whom Berkeley 
and Mings had been killed and George Ascue was a prisoner. In 
the surrender of the latter’s ship to that of De Ruyter, after a ter- 
rific and obstinate fight, William Van der Velde, a noted marine 
painter of that day, bore a conspicuous part. He was on board 
of De Ruyter’s flagship to witness the battle and thus to secure 
a subject for painting. He was sitting in the cross-trees, sketching 
the awful spectacle, when the order was given by De Ruyter to 
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board. Van der Velde hurried down the mast, deposited his draw- 
ing material in the nearest cabin, and rushed with the crew on 
board of Ascue’s ship. When the desperate hand-to-hand fight was 
at its hottest, the artist climbed up the mizzenmast with the agility 
of a common seaman, hauled down the admiral’s flag, slid down the 
shrouds, with his trophy waving in his hand, and passed it over to 
De Ruyter. As he did so he said, “With this I want to pay for 
my board and lodging.” In the melee the heroic deed of the artist 
seems to have been unnoticed by the English officers or sailors 
so that they were not aware that their flag was hauled down till 
the daring painter had already reached his victorious countrymen. 


On the part of the Dutch the loss consisted of only four 
ships and two thousand men all told. No wonder that the hero 
who began the battle with prayer was ready to pour out his heart 
in fervent gratitude to God for the great victory achieved. And so 
far was he from taking any credit to himself for what had been 
accomplished, that, when one of his country’s poets sang of his tri- 
umph in splendid song, De Ruyter said, “If anything great has been 
done, the glory must be given to God alone.” Moved by the same 
spirit the government proclaimed a universal day of thanksgiving 
throughout the land to give praise to the Most High for the victory 
so signally obtained and to implore the divine aid for the future. 
Seldom was such a proclamation more faithfully and fully obeyed; 
in every city, village, and hamlet all feet were turned toward the 
sanctuaries, in every house of worship the voices of the people 
arose in grateful homage. The evening of that day was spent in 
every exhibition of joy at the memorable achievement; from every 
steeple the gay bells gave voice to the jubilant feelings of the mulkti- 
tude; bonfires lighted the sky from every street and field; each 
town vied with the other in the splendor of its fireworks. 


As adversity often brings out the nobility of a great character 
much more fully than prosperity, so frequently the virtues of a hero 
are rendered less conspicuous by victory than by defeat. Of this 
De Ruyter on one occasion gave a notable example. On the fourth 
of August of this same year, and thus less than two months after 
the last battle, the fleets of the rival nations met again in the same 
neighborhood, off the North Foreland. In this it seemed as if 
friend and foe conspired for the destruction of the great hero. 
The English bent all their energies to crush De Ruyter, and, as if 
to make his utter overthrow the more certain, Cornelis Tromp, who 
commanded the rear division of the Dutch fleet, shamefully de- 
serted his chief. The cause of this lay not in any lack of courage 
on the part of Tromp, but in jealousy and envy, those twin imps of 
evil that had wrought so much woe in this world. Tromp had 
claimed that De Ruyter had been promoted over himself and others 
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who had a prior claim to the position of the chief command of the 
Dutch navies, and he now allowed his jealous spite to overcome his 
sense of duty and honor, and left his chief to bear the brunt of 
the battle almost alone. The result was that what would undoubtedly 
have been another brilliant victory was turned into a costly defeat. 
And yet it was not an ignominious one, for even in this De Ruyter 
crowned himself with honor and glory. To this the King of France, 
Louis XIV, bore witness by presenting De Ruyter, on his return 
home, through Count d’Estrades, Louis’s envoy extraordinary at The 
Hague, with the order of St. Michael, the oldest in the kingdom, 
and with the king’s own portrait on gold enamel and surrounded 
with three rows of diamonds. With this a letter was sent to 
d’Estrades from the king, in which he said that he had learned from 
some Frenchmen who were present with De Ruyter in this battle 
that the admiral had performed deeds that seemed to surpass human 
powers; that at one time he had sustained with only eight of his 
own ships the attack of twenty-two of the largest English vessels 
and two of their admirals, and that they regarded his retreat a 
greater proof of his consummate skill than if he had gained the 
battle. His country, too, gave full recognition of the great services 
he rendered even in this battle. Amsterdam presented him with a 
magnificent sword with a hilt of gold, and Rotterdam with a splen- 
did silver-gilt ewer, while his praises were uttered by all honest 
tongues throughout the land. His fleet had been defeated, indeed, 
yet his surpassing courage and skill had never been more fully ex- 
hibited than in the masterly way in which he drew out of the battle 
and brought his ships into safe harbor. Even Hume acknowledges 
that the greatest victory could not have given De Ruyter greater 
fame than this retreat. 

In June of the following year, 1667, De Ruyter had another 
fleet ready with which to meet the boastful foe. So rapid were the 
preparations of those maritime nations in those days. And now 
he performed a feat which never before nor since, from the time 
that England became a naval power, was attempted. After their 
victory of the previous year the English fleet wantonly burned some 
defenceless villages on the coast of Holland. For this outrage De 
Ruyter determined to punish them. Put he aimed not at harmless 
towns; he meant to send terror to the very heart of England by 
sailing up the river on which her proudest and largest city was 
situated, and to make the power of the Republic felt even there. 

On the 16th of June De Ruyter reached the English coast 
with a fleet of sixty war vessels and fourteen fireships. His instruc- 
tions were to sail up the Thames and Medway with as many ships 
as those streams would allow and destroy or capture whatever Eng- 
lish vessels should be found there, and to burn and otherwise render 
useless whatever royal storehouses of naval provisions and ammu- 
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nition might be found at Chatham. It was not until the 22d that 
the arrangements for the great exploit were perfected. A small 
squadron of the lighter vessels with some fireships were sent up 
the Medway to attack Fort Sheerness. This was armed with fifteen 
guns; but, after a bombardment of an hour and a half, its defenders 
deserted their stronghold and left it in possession of their daring 
assailants. ‘The cannons were brought on board of De Ruyter’s ships 
and the fort dismantled. This done, they ascended the river toward 
Chatham, the chief naval depot of England. Some distance up the 
river stood Upnor Castle, commanding the stream. Before this could 
be reached, however, a formidable obstacle had to be passed. A 
number of vessels had hastily been sunk and a massive chain, run- 
ning on pulleys over floating rafts, had been stretched across the 
river. Above this chain lay several huge men-of-war, while both 
shores were planted with cannon. If ever a place had been made 
impassable, surely this seemed to be so. But all these obstacles 
only seemed to strengthen the determination of the Hollanders. 
As the channel allowed of only one vessel at a time to ascend the 
river, a volunteer was called for to lead the way and open a passage. 
This was eagerly answered by Captain John Van Brakel, who for 
some insubordination was at this time under arrest. Though his 
ship was one of the lightest equipped in the fleet, but a swift sailer, 
he begged permission to take the advance. His request was in- 
stantly granted; he was released from confinement and reinstated: 
in command of his vessel. He at once ordered all sail to be set, 
passed his compatriots that were ahead of him, and, without firing 
a gun, went through the terrible hail of shot that rained upon him 
from the hostile ships and batteries, and carried his ship clear over 
the chain. Here he engaged the nearest English frigate, the Unity, 
gave it one terrible broadside, and boarded and captured it almost 
in a moment. His loss in the entire exploit was only two or three 
wounded. Commodore John Van den Ryn followed him in the Pro 
Patria, which dashed with such force at the chain that it broke in 
two and thus made a clear passage for the rest of his squadron. 
Of the men-of-war lying on the other side of the chain three of 
the largest were burned , some fled up the river, while one, the 
Royal Charles, carrying 100 guns, was captured and sent to Hol- 
land. Now the way was clear to Upnor Castle. Here matters were 
conducted with the same impetuosity and rapidity. The guns of 
the castle were silenced and the defenders of the supporting batteries 
were driven from their guns and put to flight. Of the four men- 
of-war that were lying under the guns of the castle only one es- 
caped, the other three being given to the flames. The crews of all 
those seemed to have been seized with a panic, as officers and all 
shamefully deserted their ships. Their cowardice was offset, how- 














Admiral De Ruyter, the greatest of Dutch Sea Captains (1607- 
1676). From the Painting by Ferdinand Bol. 
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ever, by at least one of the officers. The captain of the Royal Oak, 
one of those that were destroyed, a Scotchman by the name of 
Douglas, refused to leave his ship, though he, too, could easily 
have saved himself. He preferred to perish in the flames of his 
burning ship, saying, “It has never been known that a Douglas left 
his post without leave.” 

In the whole affair the English lost nine of their largest ships, 
together with a great number of dead and wounded, and all under 
the very eyes of Monk and Prince Rupert. De Ruyter’s loss was 
reckoned at barely fifty men and a few boats. 


As on wings of the wind the news spread to London, filling 
the city with consternation. The inhabitants hurridedly prepared for 
flight, expecting nothing less than that the Dutch fleet would sail 
up the river and lay their great and rich capital in ashes. De 
Ruyter, however, had no such intention. All that he had been sent 
out for had been accomplished, and, this done, he returned home. 


A singular Providence seemed to favor the great enterprise 
both at its inception and at its close. At the start, a strong tide 
and favoring breeze from the east carried the fleet up the river, 
while, just as the feat was accomplished, the tide and wind turned 
and carried the daring Hollanders with equal rapidity out to the 
remainder of the fleet at the river’s mouth. This exploit compelled 
Charles the Second to end the war with Holland at that time. A 
treaty of peace between the two countries was signed at the city of 
Breda on the 24th of the succeeding August. 

A notable and noble tribute to the enduring fame of the great 
hero was given when the Emperor of Germany, on the occasion 
of his visit to Amsterdam in 1891, went personally to the New 
Church and laid a wreath on his tomb; and then kneeled down and 
spent some moments as if in silent prayer. In 1841 a bronze statue 
was erected to his honor in his native city Flushing, and was placed 
on an open space quite near the spot from which he made his first 
attempt to become a sailor. It was unveiled and solemnly dedicated 
in the presence of King William the Second and his suite. This 
was more recently removed and placed on the boulevard laid out on 
the old sea-wall, where it was rededicated in the presence of the 
queen-mother and Princess Wilhelmina, now the beloved queen of 
the Netherlands. The statue now faces and looks down from its 
lofty position upon the turbulent waters of the North Sea that he 
had so often braved and that so often had been witness to his 
triumphs. 

Shortly after his death letters came from the Court of Spain 
addressed to De Ruyter which informed him that the Spanish King 
had bestowed a dukedom upon him with an annual revenue of two 
thousand ducats. As death had made such honors forever useless 
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to the great man, the title, its privileges and emoluments were 
conferred upon his son, Captain Engel De Ruyter, who, however, 
modestly requested that it might be changed to a barony. 


Thus the wild and good-for-nothing boy of the Flushing rope- 
walk had risen to the highest place and fame in the most dangerous, 
the most laborious, and yet one of the most honorable professions 
that men can follow; had raised his family from the most obscure 
to the most exalted social position; had rescued his country from 
impending ruin and brought to her undying renown. 


The surpassing excellence of the great man deserves a brief 
summing up of his character. Unpromising as was his boyhood, 
there was scarcely a virtue but adorned his manhood. Truth, honor, 
diligence, zeal, fidelity, courage, daring, endurance, generosity, hu- 
mility, temperance, purity, patriotism, godliness—such was the galaxy 
of graces that ennobled him like jewelled stars in a diadem. And for 
this let us, as he himself ever did, magnify the grace of God which 
alone had made all this possible. 

That the bold and daring lad should have become a mighty 
man of war is not so surprising; but that the uncontrollable scape- 
grace should have risen to such eminence as that of commander- 
in-chief of all the fleets of Holland; that the ignoramus should have 
become master of eight languages; and, still more, that the good- 
for-naught, as all had deemed him, should have become a Christian 
of exalted piety,—this is cause for wonder indeed. 

We close this sketch of the great seaman with the testimony of 
three witnesses from among the people against whom he fought 
most frequently and over whose fleets he gained such brilliant vic- 
tories. His English biographer says, “He was the most upright man, 
the most devout and pious Christian, the bravest, wisest, and most 
experienced leader, so good and patriotic a citizen of his country 
that he is justly regarded by all posterity as the ornament of his 
age, a great naval hero, and a most redoubtable warrior.” Another 
English writer, quoting the words of Richter that, though many his- 
torians assert De Ruyter to be the greatest naval hero that ever 
lived, yet Du Quesne vanquished him, says, “To institute a compari- 
son between the two is to compare a snuffy candle with a brilliant 
lamp.” And when on August 27, 1816, the English and Dutch fleets 
under Lord Exmouth and Baron Van de Capelle had given the 
Dey of Algiers a severe drubbing, Lord Exmouth gave a feast on 
board of his flagship to the officers of the allied fleet. | Exmouth 
drank first to the peace and prosperity of the two nations; then 
lifting his goblet again, he drank to the memory of De Ruyter, and 
after that to the memory of Nelson, adding, “I drink first to the 


memory of De Ruyter because he is so much older and greater than 
Nelson.” 
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The lines placed under a likeness of the great admiral ex- 
hibited in every shop window in Holland after his last victory over 
the combined English and French fleets may fittingly complete our 
tribute to the man: 


“Behold the hero! Holland’s strong right hand, 
The savior of the imperilled fatherland, 

Who three times forced two kingdoms in one year 
To strike the flag, and filled their lands with fear. 
The fleet’s true soul, the arm by which God wrought 
The victory that peace and honor brought.” 


Student Life in Bonn: The Impres- 
sions of an American Student 


By Paul Vincent Harper. 


HE University of Bonn is not as well known to American 

students as Heidelberg or Berlin, or, indeed, many other 
German universities; you can easily pass two or more months 
there without meeting an American. In fact in the summer 
semester of 1908 there were only six of us registered as stu- 
dents—and we all fled from one another at sight because we 
were in Germany for German. At our one reunion on the 
Fourth of July, we all agreed that Bonn was an ideal place 
for German, for one can with exceptional ease fall in with 
German life in all its forms. 

It is a pretty little town and very aristocratic, having in 
its roll of “Burger” eighty millionaires, the Kaiser’s sister, 
and the Royal family during their student life. Bonn is a 
small town, but just large enough not to be monotonous. 
There are innumerable little things to do in the hour or half 
hour before mealtime when you are tired of studying Ger- 
man, and have no homelike corner in which to glance over 
a magazine. You can swim in the Rhine, or in a beautiful 
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tank by the University. You can walk up the famous Cob- 
lenzer Strasse looking among the shrubbery for the “Villas 
on the Rhine.” You can get your hair cut by the same barber 
who cuts the Prince’s hair. Or you can look at the shop 
windows for presents for the people at home. 


An electric car runs into Cologne in forty minutes, to the 
opera or the theater. You can do a little sight-seeing to keep 
in practice, and pick out the famous places to show the ever 
expected and unexpected friend. Bonn itself lies on the 
Rhine plain just as it winds out from among the hills. The 
famous old Drachenfels and the Seven Mountains, the Eifel 
—the joy of the German tramper, are within half an hour. 
In short Bonn offers itself as a small university town, Cologne 
as a large city, and one of the best walking tour districts in 
Germany all in one. 


The life there is the characteristic hospitable, lazy Rhine- 
land life. Living is cheap; time is plentiful; amusements are 
many. The first impression you receive of the town is, “How 
do all the eating places do business?” And yet despite their 
number, in the afternoon between five and eight o’clock, it is 
really difficult to find a table to yourself. Little signs, “stamm- 
tisch,” reserved table, stand in every corner. When this sign 
is a continuous, twisting combination of letters written in gold 
on a miniature banner that is held aloft by a bronze soldier 
with drawn sword, the table is reserved for a student club. 
They come in in groups of two or three, laughing and bois- 
terous; colored caps on their heads, and colored bands show- 
ing across their highly buttoned vests; white canes swinging 
in their hands, and they drink many liters of beer. If the sign 
is less gaudy, a mere card, the table is reserved for a group of 
crooked backed old cronies who lisp and grumble into their 
glasses. Or it may be for a club of business men. 


I was invited to one of these latter through a high-school 
teacher who was giving me lessons. We sat around a corner 
for two and a half hours, a crowd composed of two lawyers, 
a very fat architect, a fatter business man, a teacher, two 
doctors, and an old “corps” man whose face and shaved head 
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were striped with red and white scars. Before I left them 
the lawyer had invited me to a Bowling Club on Tuesday 
evening; the architect, to go to a concert on Thursday; some- 
one else, to make an all day trip with the Eifel Verein on Sun- 
day; and the old “corps” man to see a duel. All invited me 
to come around “whenever I could not find anybody else to 
drink my beer with.” But the bowling club was but an ex- 
cuse to drink beer. The concert was more or less likewise. 
The tour in the Eifel had its goal in a big dinner and a cool 
bottle of Mosel wine. The duel alone seemed to be there for 
itself. That is the German of it. 


This life in the neat little restaurants, which are invariably 
hung with pictures of the Kaiser and of Bismarck, is most 
interesting, especially the life of the students. They drink 
glass after glass of beer, munching “schnittchen” between the 
sips. The older men make the poor freshmen drink beyond 
themselves, and they obey as if the customs and precedents 
were the law of the land. They laugh, sing, and shout over 
the rules of the beer “comment.” Every little while one of 
them stops his laughing, rises, swings off his cap, and holding 
it at arm’s length, drinks a “prosit” to an elderly acquaintance 
at the next table, who bobs his head and takes a sip of his 
beer in acknowledgment. 


I entered the University as a regular student; and there- 
after received all my bills, and signed my name “for statistical 
purposes” in all the libraries, with the title “Herr stud-phil.” 
So matriculated, I moved along in line for three hours, sign- 
ing books, giving police descriptions and family history. Then 
"all the ‘“Fuchse”—Freshmen—were crowded into a large 
parlor-like room where the Rector made a long speech, and 
then presented us in alphabetical order with a handshake of 
greeting and a student’s card. This card is one of the stu- 
dent’s most precious possessions. Through it he can draw 
books from the library; he is admitted to various dances and 
city concerts; he gets tickets at half price for the opera and 
state theater in Cologne; and he can come home howling and 
singing grand opera at any time of the early morning without 
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being disturbed in his revels by the police. If he really be- 


comes too noisy, or does something else besides singing and 
shouting, the police do stop him, get his name and address 
from the card, and report him to the authorities. He is fined 
a few marks, but the affair is carried on by mail. The stu- 
dent receives a letter stating that he has been fined, and that 
he must pay on a certain day. 

One day six students drove around the market place all 
in one carriage, singing and drinking beer. One of them 
was trying to play a cornet; but that was too much for the 
policeman. The students had gone beyond their privilege of 
singing. He tried to stop them but they drove on. Then he 
attempted to jump into the carriage, succeeding only, how- 
ever, in climbing up on the step. Meanwhile the beer that 
the students were drinking had splashed over his uniform 
and his trousers had rubbed up against the carriage wheels. 
He finally managed to get the student’s name as Hans Muller, 
which is as common as John Smith or Sam Jones. Of course, 
he didn’t believe it; but after insisting on seeing the fellow’s 
card, he found to the laughter of the students that it was cor- 
rect. They then drove on, pushing the policeman off as he 
was telling them that they could sing, but they “must not 
blow the horn.” This is called “Akademische Freiheit,” the 
password of university life. 

In general the student life in Bonn is a great deal differ- 
ent from that in America. In the first place, there is abso- 
lutely no university spirit. Of the nearly four thousand ‘stu- 
dents in Bonn, I have seen only three hundred together at one 
time, in the Bismarck procession, which is, if anything, the 
student affair of the semester. There are no dormitories; 
and so the students rent rooms with breakfast, all through 
the town. If they belong to an organization of any kind, 
they eat together at rooms. In the evening, they either eat 
in their rooms or in the restaurants. Moreover, there is no 
fixed course of study; no required attendance. A student has 
to go to class only once at the beginning of the semester to 
get his book signed by the professor, and once at the end. 
There is only one examination in the whole university course, 
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the doctor’s examination at the end. Some of the students 
have so much interest in their work that they wander from 
one university to another, working under the various men in 
their line. The “corps” student’s interest is all taken up in 
his corps and he has little left for studies or university. There 
are no classes; so each man keeps his own record of semesters. 
And especially around the Kneipe table is this carefully in- 
quired after to see who has precedence in the drinking cus- 
toms. ‘There was a crew that had several races, not, however, 
as a university crew, but as a rowing club. There was a foot- 
ball team, not representing the university, but a football Verein. 
The German interest in athletics is not at all small, especially 
if you call duelling athletics; but the spirit is all within the 
university. There are a hundred small factions. For the 
university spirit in our sense of the word, there is no room or 
need. 


The Germans have their “grinds” and their blind “grinds” 
as well as we; but they have a larger middle class that should 
not be called “grinds” but hard students. This presents a 
very fine man. He has a great interest in his work that carries 
him, as I have mentioned, free from sentiment to many differ- 
ent universities. He reads very widely in national and cur- 
rent events. He likes Ibsen. He will give up anything to 
hear his favorite operas. No hill is too high for him to climb, 
no matter how tired he is, to get a pretty view. He will travel 
a hundred miles to visit an art gallery or a museum. He 
wants to learn from everything he comes in contact with. But 
he also takes his pleasure as pleasure, else he would be no 
true German. He either belongs to some literary circle or 
has a group of friends with whom he drinks coffee and plays 
skat every afternoon after dinner. Every Sunday he takes 
walking tours through the Eifel or the hills. He and his 
friends drink a “Bowle” together, and sometimes hold un- 
official “‘Kneipes.” When it is warm of an afternoon, two or 
three walk down to where the little river Sieg flows into the 
Rhine, strip and go in swimming in true American style. He 
frequently goes to one of the dance halls where only students 
are admitted through their cards, to keep up the tone of the 
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company, and dances indiscriminately or discriminately with 
the boarding school girls. Although he does do a great deal 
of work, he says, “Oh well! you can’t do much when the fel- 
lows are around. You must wait till vacation.” Perhaps 
this is the reason that they have almost six months vacation 
every year in Germany. This student interprets his “Akade- 
mische Freiheit” as freedom, independence of work and 
opinion—and he represents comparatively a large class in the 
university. If he has any one fault, however, it is that he 
becomes too independent, that he does not give proper allow- 
ance to other people’s opinion, which make him sometimes 
rather disagreeable. But this may be a good fault. 


But the type of student that is known as the German 
student, that is no doubt more representative, at any rate 
more numerous, is the one that interprets ““Akademische Frei- 
heit” as freedom of student life. These are students of the. 
type of the “corps” student. There are three grades of stu- 
dent organizations: originally there were the old corps; later 
came the Burschenschaften and the Landsmannschaften; then 
the Turnerschaften, which class includes also singing clubs, 
rowing clubs, etc. 


Among the “corps” students are the fashion plates— and 
the colored caps, the ribbons, and the scars offer good material 
for artistic workmanship. They dress in tight fitting trousers, 
apparently to look thin because the Crown Prince is thin. 
They carry white canes, and wear monocles most deftly. A 
face, no matter how young, without a mustache is a rarity. 
They never carry umbrellas because the officers do not. 


The colored caps on the wall around the lecture hall are 
shamelessly few. Their interest is far from study. These 
are the men who do the duelling. The groups of patched 
and bandaged fellows you meet every day on the street gives 
witness to the fact that duelling is by no means decreasing 
although the Catholic Corps and certain others forbid it. Of 
this sort was the only form of inter-university sport I heard 
of, a series of duels fought between a corps in Heidelberg and 
one in Bonn. One corps will sometimes fight all day long, 
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running off fifteen or sixteen duels, almost every member 
having a turn at it. The Freshman, as a rule, at first receives 
only two colors, as a pledge. Then for a semester he is taught 
to fence and to carry himself as a “corps” man. Before he 
can carry the third color of his club, he must have fought and 
handled himself well in one or more duels. During this first 
semester’s training to “carry himself as a ‘corps’ man” be- 
sides learning the rules of fighting and honor, he also learns 
to drink an enormous amount of beer. He subjects himself 
absolutely to a rigid set of customs; he stays up all hours of 
the night; he leaves all respect for his physical good behind 
in an attempt to harden himself to the wildest, severest sort 
of life. This is a criticism that you will hear just now very 
widespread in Germany regarding the “corps” student, al- 
though it does not apply so strongly to all of them. The 
duelling itself is not the serious point of objection; but it is the 
reckless life that accompanies the duelling. And yet there is 
something about the old traditions and jovial spirit of these 
corps that make you favor them. 


This life naturally does not last indefinitely. A young 
student “lives” his two or three semesters, and then he either 
tires of it and stops; or goes on and becomes a total wreck. 
The wreck, a common sight, leads the laziest of lives. He 
sleeps till late. At noon he goes to an outdoor restaurant 
for dinner; sits there all afternoon half asleep over his beer; 
eats his supper without moving; and wakes up in time for a 
Kneipe at night. The changing of universities, however, 
saves a great many. When conditions have made it impos- 
sible to lead a reasonably quiet life, the student can go to 
another university and begin all ever again. 


This is a general view of the student life in Bonn. Whether 
it is, all in all, better than our American student life is hard 
to decide. You must experience both and then—“there is 
much to be said on both sides.” 





The German Kaiser 


Ill. A French View of the Kaiser 


By Maurice Leudet 


Se Emperor of Germany was pleased recently to revive 

the famous saying of Napoleon III., “Empire is Peace.” 
And William II. heaps kindnesses on us. In the course of 
his interviews with M. Jules Simon in Berlin, we are told that 
he did not spare his eulogiums on France, and the expression 
of his desire to live in harmony with her. Her arts, her liter- 
ature, interest him. He professes to have a high idea of our 
army, and pays homage to the exceptional valor of our generals. 
He could find words full of emotion, I remember, when the 
Marshals Canrobert and MacMahon died. In words he is so 
sympathetic that a certain number of Frenchmen award him 
praises which are not given to him in his own country. A 
German who lives in Paris—an amiable and skeptical philos- 
opher—said to me not long ago: 


“I think it is his fine feathers which attract your coun- 
trymen when they praise our Emperor to the skies. He is 
in truth a soldier who looks well on horseback in the middle 
of his army. He adores uniform, and it becomes him mar- 
velously. This is what takes the fancy of the crowd. With 
us, where, in spite of the victories we have won, we have less 
enthusiasm for these outward gifts of the Sovereign, the des- 
potic ways of William II. increase every day the already large 
number of malcontents, whose votes are given only to those 
who dare to declare that they would have an end made of the 
existing regime—in other words, to the socialists. These 
malcontents are far from being disciples of Karl Marx; many 
of them are totally ignorant of the first principles of the author 
of ‘Capital’; but they see in the Liebknect and the Bebel the 
necessary instruments for making a breach in that power 
which the Emperor more and more desires to make absolute. 
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I am not afraid to tell you that the middle classes in Germany 
who in no way hold ‘subversive ideas,’ as the fashionable 
phrase is in government spheres in Germany—are no less 
hostile at heart to the Emperor than the working classes; the 
elections of next year will give you striking proof of this.” 


The correspondent of a great journal of the other side 
of the Rhine cried, in the middle of a conversation which we 
were having on the subject of William II.: 


“Our Emperor? . . . But he is the Emperor of 
the French . . . and we make you a present of him 
with the greatest pleasure.” 


The fact is that in Germany William II. is not so popular 
as we imagine here that he is. 


Here he is discussed, but his ready wit, his originality, ‘ 
his quick-wittedness, interest even those who do not see in 
him a rival of Frederick II. or even of William I. 


The Times of Moriday, June 21, 1897, published a sensa- 
tional correspondence of M. de Blowitz. It reported the 
declarations made by the Emperor William to a “very impor- 
tant person.” 


Before publishing them here I took pains to ascertain 
their authenticity. The correspondent of the Times, when 
questioned by me, replied thus: 


“I assure you absolutely of the authenticity of the inter- 
view. The conversation took place with a Frenchman of 
very high position, and was faithfully reported. It was on 
the occasion of a private dinner and lasted a long time. The 
interlocutor was not a political man, but a savant, an open- 
minded man and one knowing much of all Europe. 


“IT may as well add that the interview was quoted by all 
the German papers, and that no German official or officials 
have denied it.” 


Here are not the exact words of the Times, but the sense 


of those used by M. de Blowitz. 
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“William II. expressed his opinion on three points. ‘I 
do not know,’ he said—and really it is a quaint way of look- 
ing at things—‘I do not know why the French are so angry 
with me. It was not I who brought about the existing state 
of things. It is a heritage I found, and I do not think that 
there can exist a being in the world, capable of thinking, 
who can reproach me for having accepted it. I have done 
nothing to aggravate a situation which was handed on to me, 
and of which, up to the present, I have contented myself with 
being a faithful and respectful guardian. 


“*T think that even those who make the most outcry, 
if I were to ask them what they would advise me to do, could 
not advise me to do what they must feel themselves incapable 
of doing if they were in my place. And all the same they 
dislike me as if I had done it all myself, and they make all my 
efforts to ameliorate a situation, of which the amelioration 
would have the happiest results for both countries, useless. 


“*T have endeavored to create a common action for the 
two countries on commercial and industrial grounds, and on 
economic grounds. But some have replied to me with the 
prejudiced determination of incapable men, and others with 
the disposition to sympathy of intelligent men, but who have 
neither the courage nor the necessary authority to bring things 
to a happy conclusion. In these circumstances one must let 
things take their course, and depend upon time to bring about 
solutions which one cannot foresee. 


“*Yes, I have a great respect and admiration for the 
Pope Leo XIII., but it is his German partisans who prevent 
me from doing anything for him. Our Catholics are much 
more absolute than French Catholics. They only recognize 
one thing: the reéstablishment of the temporal power’ in all 
its former extent, so that it would be impossible for me either 
by will or deed to restore this former state of things; they 
would not only not accept any concessions from me, but they 
would accuse me of acknowledging what they call “spolia- 
tions,” even while they accepted the concessions of those who 
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had despoiled them. . . . No, I do not see any present 
prospect of rivalries, and I am sure that everybody desires 
most sincerely to avoid them. But I am not so sure as to the 
future of Europe. I foresee a double danger for her. I am 
not afraid for her of the “yellow peril”; recent events have 
repelled that for some time to come. Nor do I fear the “red 
peril,” because that rests on Utopia and on spoliation, and 
because the whole civilized world is resolved to unite in its 
efforts to combat it, and protect itself against its destructive 
‘action. But I fear on one side the danger of a certain invad- 
ing and continued extension with which Europe is threatened 
by one of her races, armed with all the resources which civili- 
zation puts and will put at the service of her ambition; and 
on the other side I fear the intervention of the New World, 
which is beginning to develop appetites from which it has been 
up to now free, and which will before long wish to interfere in 
the affairs of the Old Worid and to meet half way the ambi- 
tions, always waking, which are stirring around us. This is 
what I fear, and this is why for my part I do not allow myself 
to be carried away by ambitious desires of troubling Europe, 
which would be only too readily attributed to me under the 
pretext of wishing to prevent me from troubling her.’ ” 


One can see that it is always France which is the object 
of his liveliest desires. He wishes to draw her into his orbit. 
If he has not already succeeded, he counts on time, which 
often does bring about forgetfulness of injuries. He needs a 
France reconciled to Germany to preserve definitely for him 
the heritage which was left him, and also—and it is here that 
his ambition shows itself—to check a “certain invading and 
continued extension with which Europe is threatened by one 
of her races, armed with all the resources which civilization 
puts and will put at the service of her ambition.” When this 
interview was published, there was but one voice in naming , 
the enemy. 


This enemy is evidently England. Nevertheless, Mr. de 
Blowitz assured me that the distinguished savant had declared 
that by this William II. had meant Russia. Without wishing 
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to throw any doubt on the perspicuity of the savant, we may 
be permitted, until further orders, to believe that the Emperor 
of Germany was alluding to England. William the Second’s 
sentiments for that country have been long known. He 
showed them in a startling manner, in his famous telegram 
to the President of the Transvaal, Kruger, after the failure 
of the Jameson raid. Prince Bismarck succeeded in getting 
us into touble with Italy by letting us go to Tunis, and by 
having cleverly manoeuvred to back the colonial enterprises 
of France, particularly in Tonquin, in order to render our 
continental policy ineffective. William II. is obviously en- 
deavoring now to embroil us with England. He is not ignorant 
that everywhere we are a little in rivalry with England, and 
that the establishment of England in Egypt, which seems to be 
permanent in spite of the most positive and most solemn 
assurances of the Queen’s ministers, is a great difficulty, the 
greatest which separates us from our neighbors across the 
Channel. Then he puts before us in official journals the 
great advantage it would be to France to accept loyally the 
Treaty of Frankfort; it would secure to us, if needed, the 
effectual support of Germany in expelling the English from 
Egypt. William II. forgets to tell us that Germany has colo- 
nial ambitions; that she is not afraid of France on this ground, 
but that she is held in check in Africa by England, with whom 
she has already found herself in serious conflict; and that in 
reality, in encouraging us against Great Britain, she is seeking 
the friendship of France to serve German interests. 


To those who have lived any time in Germany—and 
this is my case—it is absolutely certain that the German 
people would not permit him to abandon what his grand- 
father conquered. The victories of 1870 have left, deeply 
rooted in the masses, sentiments which are rocked as it were 
to the tune of the recital of our defeats and the glories of 
Germany. 


Quite lately, just after the celebration of the alliance, 
when the Tsar and the President of the Republic had spoken 
of a peace based on right and equity, William, in a speech of 
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August 31st, at a State dinner, in the presence of the heir to 
the Duchy of Baden, uttered these words: 


“Today’s review does honor to the commander of the 
Eighth Corps. It depends on us to preserve in its integrity 
the work of the great Emperor and to defend it against all 
foreign claims and influence. I hope that every general, in 
all that concerns him, will endeavor to attain this end.” 


Here is a new and decisive answer, I think, to those 
who still delude themselves and believe in the possibility 
of a great dramatic scene, when William II. will reénter 
Paris and restore to us the keys of Strasbourg and Metz. 


* * * xX 


William II., who in certain circles has been persistently 
eulogized for political wisdom and all the qualities of a states- 
man, has up to the present seen his Jesigns singularly frus- 
trated. Since he disembarrassed himself of Bismarck’s tute- 
lage, five principal facts have been produced. 


1. Germany has lost her place as a preponderant power 
in Europe. Russia has taken her place. 


2. France has entered into an alliance with Russia. 
3. The Triple Alliance has almost ceased to exist. 
4. England has been made hostile to Germany. 


5. The links between Russia and Germany have been 
snapped and have not been reunited. 


The great English review, The Fortnightly, brought 
forward these five points in a clever study on “The Foreign 
Policy of the Emperor of Germany” which appeared in one 
of its numbers. Let us only hope that William II. will not 
contrive to renew the relation of his country with Russia, and 
drag all the continental powers into a conflict with England! 
Unless the Emperor of Germany succeeds in the master stroke, 
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which would have its effect on France, it will not be long 
before the Prussian power and the German power succumb 
before the Franco-Russian alliance, with the moral or effective 
support of “Greater Britain.” 


The Fire at Chautauqua 


At three o’clock on the morning of October 19, fire was 
discovered in the Colonnade building at Chautauqua, which 
housed, besides the postoffice and stores of the town, the 

















Chautauqua Print Shop. Here the November number of 
the magazine was nearing completion. 


After -an unavailing struggle of four hours the entire 
building and contents were consumed. The loss is estimated 
at $100,000, of which about half falls on the Institution and 
half on the tenants of the shops, etc. The Institution has 
$25,000 insurance. 

The magazine now in your hands is a reprint, made in 
Buffalo, seventy-five miles distant, of the edition destroyed. 
Slightly altered appearance and lateness of issue will be ac- 
counted for by this statement of facts. It is expected that the 
December number will be mailed on time. 


The Colonnade will be rebuilt before next summer. 
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The Vesper Hour* 


First Service in the Aula Christi, Chautauqua, New York, 


August 17, 1908. 
Conducted by Chancellor John H. Vincent. 


HE first service in the Aula Christi, Hall of the Christ, 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., was conducted in the yet un- 
finished building one evening last summer. The beautiful 
edifice, the completion of which has been assured by the rais- 
ing of a fund of $10,000, will henceforth be the home and 
center of religious teaching at Chautauqua. The initial 
service, held shortly after the needed funds had been secured, 
marks the beginning of what promises to be a long period of 
the highest usefulness and significance in the religious life 
of Chautauqua. 

A report of the service and Chancellor Vincent’s brief 
statement of the purpose of the Hall of the Christ will be of 
interest to many Chautauquans. The Chancellor, in opening 
the service, said: 

“It is very important that we should conduct this service 
promptly, and I call upon you all in the name of the Christ 
whom we serve, and in whose honor this place is to be dedi- 
cated, to engage in this service thoughtfully, reverently, earn- 
estly; to sing these hymns and to join in this Responsive Serv- 
ice with devout spirit. 


“ *Come, let us tune our loftiest songs, 
And raise to Christ our joyful strains.’ ” 


After the Responsive Reading, in which probably two 
thousand persons participated, Bishop Vincent said: 
“The crown of the work at Chautauqua in architecture 


is the Aula Christi, ‘The Hall of the Christ.’ Here on the 











*The Vesper Hour, contributed to THe CHauTAuquan each 
month by Chancellor Vincent, continues the ministries of Chau- 
tauqua’s Vesper Service throughout the year. 
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heights, yonder the sloping sides of the hill, and beyond 
the Lake, beyond the Amphitheater, there (pointing) the 
Hall of Philosophy; here we place as our tribute to the source 
of our civilization and the ground of our hope for salvation, 
this beautiful temple. We have sought to do the best that 
architecture could do. We have been limited by the limita- 
tions, the necessary limitations, put upon us. We have good 
hope that in the years to come this building may be filled 
with reminders of the life, the character, the mission and the 
work of Jesus Christ in human history, and especially in our 
Christian civilization. 

“It is the object of this Hall to promote profound rever- 
ence among worshippers. The American people, especially 
we Protestant Americans, are very much in danger of losing 
the benefit of reverent approach in our public service to the 
invisible God whom we worship. It behooves us to have 
a place of quiet, of reverence, for retreat, for meditation, for 
instruction in the things that relate to Jesus Christ, the author 
and finisher of our faith. 

“We propose here, through classes for little children and 
older children and young people and adults and scholars, to 
study thoroughly the story of the life, the mission, the charac- 
ter of Jesus Christ as set forth in the Holy Scriptures. We 
propose here to study Christ in history, as he has affected the 
civilization of the ages. We propose here to study Christ as 
we raise the problems, social and political, of our civilization, 
which is a Christian civilization. And it is amazing to think 
how many problems would be solved in our social life, in our 
political life, if we were to make Jesus Christ the standard of 
character and of conduct, and the innermost source of character. 


“It is to fulfil this mission that this Hall has been erected. 
But especially it is the mission of this Hall to foster the spirit- 
ual tone and habit; that we may think more closely and pray 
more reverently, and believe more implicitly, study the Word 
of God more thoroughly, and in our personal experience come 
to understand the mystery of his indwelling as he takes pos- 
session of the personality. We mourn when we think,—the 
best of you mourn when you think,—how lofty the ideals He 
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has breathed into your souls, and how low the standard of 
daily attainment and of daily conduct. 

“It is hoped that in this Hall, through its suggestions, 
through its instructions, through the impressions that it makes, 
we shall come to covet a deeper spiritual life and be drawn 
personally nearer to Him who has the secret of everything 
that is good in human nature, that is good for human nature; 
where the Spirit of God lays hold of the consenting soul and 
the promise is fulfilled “‘Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father 
in My name, He shall give it unto you.’ 

“It is a very easy thing for us when we study Christ, the 
mystery of Christ, to generalize in mere dogmatic statements 
and discussions. It is very easy when we study Christ for 
us to melt into moods of tenderness and emotional excitement 
for the time, and then to have a reaction come leaving us 
stranded, cold and selfish as we were before. God grant that 
through the years that are to come in this beautiful and sacred 
temple many an aching heart may find comfort in the living 
Christ; many a burdened heart have the assurance that sin 
is forgiven; many a perplexed heart find in Jesus Christ a 
guide amidst all the perplexities and anxieties of mortal life. 

“T wish that in the spiritual heavens now encompassing 
us there might at this twilight hour, at this the dedication, or 
the beginning of the dedication, of this Hall,—I wish that 
here and now every one of us, from the man who speaks, from 
the men and women who sing, to the people who hear and 
who unite in singing,—I wish that tonight that we might per- 
sonally say: “O Living Christ, with all our unworthiness, 
with all our sins and unbelief, with all the failures of our ideals, 
with all the breaking of our vows, we turn to Thee and surren- 
der ourselves to Thee for Thy guidance and Thy possession.’ 

“In the silence of this twilight hour, will you make this 
surrender, each soul as in the presence of the Most High. 
Whatever your theological views may be, do not wait to con- 
form them to some other person’s theological views. Take 
the highest that you have now and act on it, with a holy reso- 
lution; and lift a prayer to the infinite God whom you recognize 
and ask this grace, 
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“Oh, it would be a beautiful thing if, tonight, there might 
among the thousand or more people assembled here vows of 
surrender be made that would never be forgotten. Let us 
pray. 

“O God, our Father, who hast given to us Thy Son, 
Jesus Christ, and commanded us to worship him, from whom 
with the Son comes the Holy Ghost, that mystic Trinity, 
Three in One, Wisdom, Love and Power; by whose energies 
human souls may be transformed, evil habits broken, sin 
pardoned, peace taking the place of unrest, joy the place of 
fear and despair,—do Thou grant unto us at this time the 
abundant blessing of Thy grace, that we who are here present 
may surrender ourselves anew to Thy service. 


“Bless us as parents that we may feel our responsibility 
and train our children to honor Him in whose name this house 
is built. Bless us as families that we may every day illustrate 
the Gospel which we profess. Bless us as citizens that we 
may be loyal to the nation and do all that we can for the build- 
ing up of our race and the making of the world wiser and 
better. Take selfishness out of our hearts that leads us to 
think only of ourselves and care only for ourselves. And do 
Thou grant unto us at this time a new awakened sense of our 
social responsibility, that we may not only seek to be good 
neighbors, and not only be received into the heaven that is 
yonder, but able in our measure to transform the present into 
a heaven while we live on earth. 


“For all Thy goodness which has guided us, and for all 
the gifts of Thy servants who have contributed to this good 
cause, we give Thee thanks. We pray for Thy continued 
grace in the continuance of our work, and crown it, O Lord, 
with the gift of Thy blessed Spirit. And in this calm and 
quiet evening hour, breathe upon every one of us and say, 
“Receive the Holy Ghost.’ 


“Now unto Him who is able to do exceeding abundantly, 
above all that we ask or think, according to the power that 
worketh in us; unto Him be glory in the church, by Jesus 
Christ, throughout all ages, world without end. And may 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen.” 

















A Thanksgiving Litany 


By Caroline Sheldon 


For purple vintage, garnered harvest golden, 
Blessing of plenty in basket, field, and store, 
For bounties new and mercies known and olden, 


We thank Thee, Lord. 


For peace that dwells serene along our borders, 

For beckoning hope that gilds our pathway o’er, 

For the Hand that guides, the Love that ever orders, 
We praise Thee, Lord. 


For wanderings long and far, for safe returning, 
For sound of kindred speech, for loves of home, 
For holy lives, fair beacons steady burning, 


We bless Thee, Lord. 


For all of art’s and nature’s varied beauty, 
For glowing window, towering spire, and dome, 
For lettered leisure and stern call of duty, 


We praise Thee, Lord. 


And for the kindly work of pain and sorrow 
In depths, before unguessed, of heart and soul, 
While waiting tranquilly the unknown morrow, 


We thank Thee, Lord. 
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THE SIFTING PROCESS. 


Our studies for this month deal with a number of great 
men. Some of them are living today. If we find pleasure 
in analyzing the character of a man whose work is finished 
there is an even greater fascination in watching the career of 
one who is still playing his part. Such men as the Emperors 
of Austria and Germany and the King of Italy represent three 
strikingly different types, all of whom are confronted with 
similar problems. It will be worth our while to study care- 
fully the personalities of these men while we watch the daily 
progress of events. The game of statecraft in modern Europe 
is often productive of surprises as the characters of rulers reveal 
themselves in all their human strength and weakness. As 
everyday people have to be molded by the discipline of small 
affairs, so it is interesting to note in the unfolding of history 
before our eyes how the men who lead have to take their share 
of the sifting process. 


‘= 


At the recent exercises of Opening Day, October Ist, at 
Chautauqua, referred to elsewhere, Mr. F. C. Bray, Managing 
Editor of The Chautauqua Press, gave a brief sketch of some 
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of his experiences in Europe last spring which was especially 
pertinent in connection with the readings of our current Mod- 
ern European year: 


“I have been on a Reading Journey in a peculiar sense, having taken a Reading 
Journey through the Reading Course ahead of you for the coming year. Indeed, in 
reading for the course I have probably taken more journeys than any one of you would 
be willing to take. In addition to that, I had the privilege of taking an actual journey, 
picking up, for example, more than half the illustrations in the current magazine. In 
working over the seven subjects— Foundations of Modern Europe,’ ‘Seen in Germany," 
“Man and the Earth,” ‘Studies in European Literature,’ “The Friendship of Nations,’ 
‘A Reading Journey in Holland, and ‘Dutch Art and Artists,” one finds himself im- 
pressed with two facts,—first, the way in which the development of modern Europe is 
tied up with Napoleon; and, next, the predominance of Germany and the dominating 
figure of the Kaiser, the man whom Germans consider Heaven-sent and the French 
think crazy. In Bavaria it is difficult to find a post-card with the Kaiser's picture, 
for Bavarians call themselves Bavarians, not Germans—so varied in sentiment is the 
congeries of states that make up the German Empire.” 

Mr. Bray spoke of some European sights suggested by his topic—Napoleon's 
tomb, the Bastile with its single mighty tomb covering four hundred Revolutionists, 
one of the sewers of Paris flowing under bars beneath, the women street sweepers and 
women switch tenders in Munich, etc. A series of articles in Tue Cuautauquan will 
describe the significant movement among German women. 

Holland is changing rapidly from its old traditions of cleanliness and picturesque- 
ness. Amsterdam is dirty, the Hague is clean, but everywhere the decorum which 
we have always attributed to the movements of the Dutch is changing to “hustle” just 
as it has changed in Japan. An American photographer representing the Metro- 
politan Museum had just been successful in taking a photograph in colors of the “Night 
Watch” by the auto-chrome process. 

“We who lock upon our age as given over to commercialism may well take heart 
from a study of the art of Holland and of Venice. In Dutch art some of the most 
superb examples are portrait groups of the Guilds; in Venice some of the finest portraits 
are of those Doges who were princes of commerce. In the Palace of the Doges the 
largest painting in the world portrays the commercial supremacy of Venice. It made 
me feel that our time and country may in time produce something quite as worth while 
in art.” 


= 


CHAUTAUQUANS IN CHILE. 


Several members of this year’s graduating class of 1908 
in the far East were heard from last year, and it required only 
a report from the Southern Hemisphere to give to the class 
membership the complete sense of having girdled the globe. 
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This link was supplied in the summer by a letter from an in- 
dividual reader in Santiago alluded to in the September Round 
Table, and at this time by the following letter from inother 
part of Chile, the two pictures accompanying it giving on the 
one hand an idea of the external environment of our Chau- 
tauqua readers in that country and on the other a suggestion 
of their daily occupation, which might find its counterpart in 
many North American cities. The reference to winter, how- 
ever, in this letter written in June is a reminder of the leagues 
that stretch between us. It is dated Concepcion College, Con- 
cepcion, Chile, and comes in reply to a letter from the Round 


Table Editor: 


Your last letter was a very long time in reaching my southern home and this is 
really the first half hour I could set apart for its answer. © Do you know that I have 
told the door girl, the teacher-on-charge, the servants and my daughter to allow no 
one to call me during this morning hour while I speak with you. Then I have taken 
the key and resolutely locked myself away from any chance interruption. We have 
a holiday today—Corpus Cristi—but very few of the devoted here who will answer 
the summons of the cathedral or convent bell know why this is a “special” day. It 
is raining gently and steadily, not at all like our last cloud burst which flooded the 
“patios,” overflowed the water gullies and beat in at every crevice, until in some rooms 
it seemed to rain as hard as in the open air. Thus far we have had a mild winter and 
we congratulate each other that our hands are still free from chilblains and our great 
coats are hanging in the closets. 

How much I have wished to be at the Chautauqua Assembly this summer. Will 
you please extend my most cordial greetings to the Class of 1908? My reading is all 
faithfully done, save the magazines which have not yet reached me. The May num- 
ber arrived yesterday. Have you other circles yet farther away in point of correspond- 
ence? 

Our college has grown rapidly in recent years. We have built a new annex and 
now are filled again to our utmost capacity. That means an entire enrollment of 
about 200. We have go boarders and go day pupils in actual attendance. I enclose 
a few pictures. The smaller one shows our gymnasium at a recent rehearsal. One 
of the larger ones gives you a good idea of the corner property which we wish very 
much to buy. Two of the college buildings are hidden. 

I organized our Concepcion Chautauqua Circle with much enthusiasm. Two 
teachers, two pupil teachers, one American lady, six of our Alumni who live in the 
city, my daughter and myself—thirteen, I think, was the number who paid their dues, 
received the books and began the work. Then a Literary Society in the American 
College joined with us and for a few months everything was promising. Then one 
by one the members found difficulties in attending the meetings. (A Chilean gir] 
never goes out unaccompanied.) Sickness caused the disbanding of the Literary 
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Gymnasium at a Rehearsal. Concepcion College, Chile. 


Society. The members at a distance filled their time with nearer duties and so at the 
end of the first year my daughter and I were the only ones who had the courage to 
continue. Many have read our books. Others have asked about the Course. Some 
are even now talking of beginning again. The effort has not been in vain. But the 
fact remains that our Circle is reduced to two. We have enjoyed the entire course 


very much. Our reports will be forwarded soon. 


I purpose to continue the reading. Please have a set of books sent for 1909. I 
still hope that my daughter may spend the next year in Syracuse and she may not be 
able to do more than the work required there. The idea of systematic reading is in 
harmony with the idea of systematic living. Fully one half of one’s time and strength 
is lost when there is no plan. I shall recommend the Chautauqua Reading Course 
to every busy worker whom I know. I have been able to compass the entire course 


in moments which many, nay, even most people, would lose. 


My husband is now in the States. He went as a delegate to the General Con- 
ference in Baltimore and we hope he will visit Chautauqua. He has read fully one 
half of the prescribed magazine reading and most of the books. My own is a busy 
life, for I am not only Preceptress but housekeeper, house mother, teacher, bookkeeper 
and,in my husband’s absence, general manager. This will explain why my letter 
goes to you so late. Do not forget to give my greetings—our greetings I should say— 
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» Members of the C. L. S. C. of Urbana, Ill., at the Class Day 
Exercises of 1908. (See page 467.) 
to the Class of 1908. We live in a land of song and romance but in the midst are 
plainer seen the darkness and degradation of a slowly dying faith. 


Yours most cordially, 


Ipa A. T. Arms. 


THE CLASS OF I90Q. 


The Class of 1909 at Chautauqua has shown from the 

outset even more than the ordinary amount of class enthusiasm. 

The attendance has been large every year and the class has 

had frequent cosy councils at which they have discussed the 

> many aspects of their various Chautauqua experiences. All 
these things have tended to give them a deep interest in the 
members of the class at large. They have accepted their 
stewardship very loyally, and ever since they selected the 
name of “Dante” they have acted up to their motto, “On and 
fear not.” Perchance distant readers of 1909 have many 
times been cheered quite unconsciously through the friendly 
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Tennyson. From the etching by Paul Rajon. 


thought waves which have come from their Chautauqua class- 
mates. The approach of graduation gives to this year a par- 
ticular importance for every member of the Dante class. Three 
years of experience have educated its members in a knowledge 
of themselves. Let every member, whether well up with the 
reading or lagging a bit behind, take courage with this new 
year and make a record worthy of the class. 
THE C. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 
“We study the Word and the Works of God.” 
“Let us Keep Our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 

“Never be Discouraged.” 
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THE 1908 CLASS PORTRAIT OF TENNYSON. 


With many people the enjoyment of etchings is an ac- 
quired taste. They find their way readily in a gallery of 
paintings but an exhibit of etchings has small attractions for 
them. Yet this branch of art lends itself to the most beauti- 
ful and satisfying effects, and it has attracted some of the men 
of greatest artistic genius, notably Rembrandt, who has left 
many examples of his skill. 

The committee of one, of the Tennyson Class, Miss Una 
Jones, who was appointed to select a portrait of the poet for 
the class room at Chautauqua, was by special good fortune 
able to secure a fine etching by the distinguished French 
etcher, M. Rajon, which we here reproduce in half-tone. 
Even this imperfect medium shows not only the strong, ex- 
pressive lines which give vigor to the portrait but the delicate 
rendering of light and shade which the artist has handled with 


rare skill. 
<>? 


SOME DUTCH PROVERBS. 


Many cows, much trouble. 

Men can bear all things, except good days. 

The best pilots are ashore. 

Velvet and silk are strange herbs: they blow the fire out of the kitchen. 
It is easy to make a good fire of another man's turf. 

God giveth the fowls meat, but they must fly for it. 

He is wise that is always wise. 

The pastor and sexton seldom agree. 

No crown cureth headache. 

There is nothing that sooner dryeth up than a tear. 

When old dogs bark it is time to look out. 

Ride on, but look about. 

It’s bad “catching hares with drums. 

Before thou trust a friend eat a peck of salt with him. 

When everyone sweeps before his own house, then are the streets clean. —~ 
High trees give more shadow than fruit. 

It happeneth sometimes that a good seaman falls overboard. 


‘s? 

Circles will find much pleasure and benefit in occasional 
digests of important magazine articles relating to world con- 
ditions. Where the circle has no library a small tax per mem- 
ber of five cents a week would easily create a fund from which 
an occasional magazine could be purchased to the great en- 
joyment of the circle. 
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Oreninc Day—October 1. Appison Day—May 1. 
Bryant Day—November 3. SreciaL Sunpay—May, second Sunday. 
Speciat Sunpay—November, second Sun- Internationa Peace Day—May 18. 
day. Srecia, Sunpay—July, second Sunday. ’ 
Mitton Day—December 9. Inaucuration Day—August, first Satur- 
Cottece: Day—January, last Thursday. day after first Tuesday. 
Lanier Day—February 3. Sr. Paut’s Day—August, second Satur- . 
Sreciat Sunpay—February, second Sunday day after first Tuesday. 
Loncrettow Day—February 27. Recocnition Day—August, third Wed- 
SuaxesrearE Day—April 23. nesday. 
<eP 
OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR DECEMBER. od 


FIRST WEEK—NOVEMBER 26-DECEMBER co 


In Tue Cuautauquan: “The Friendship of Nations,” Part III. The Story of the 
Peace Movement to page 344. 

In the Required Book: “Foundations of Modern Europe.” Chapter VIII. The 
Reaction. 

SECOND WEEK—DECEMBER 3-I0. 

In Tue Cuautauquan: “The Friendship of Nations,” Part III. The Story of the 
Peace Movement, concluded. 

In the Required Book: “Foundations of Modern Europe.” Chapter IX. The 


Revolutions, Chapter X. The Unity of Italy. 
THIRD WEEK—DECEMBER 10-17. 
In Tue Cuautauquan: “Dutch Art and Artists.” Chapter III. Rembrandt and 
His Pupils. 
In the Required Book: “Foundations of Modern Europe.” Chapter XI. The 
Unity of Germany and Epilogue. 
FOURTH WEEK—DECEMBER 17-24. 
In Tue Cuautauquan: “A Reading Journey in the Hollow Land.” Chapter III. 
Art, Ancient and Modern Sports, Skating, etc. A Wedding. Courtship. 
FIFTH WEEK—DECEMBER 23-3I—VACATION. bd 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES. 
FIRST WEEK. 
Roll Call: Reports on paragraphs in Highways and Byways and other current news. ? 


Review of Chapter VIII in “Foundations of Modern Europe,” The Reaction. Let 
each member bring a statement of the chief points in the chapter. 

Reading: Selection from “Personal Recollections of Liszt,” Century Magazine, 65:866, 
April, 1903. 

Oral Report: “The Fight Against Dueling in Europe.” (See Fortnightly Review 
for August, 1908; abridged in Review of Reviews for October.) 

Character Sketch: The present Emperor of Austria. ( See articles in Review of 

Reviews, 36:552-5, Nov., ‘07; Living Age, 255:707-15, Dec. 21, ‘07, also Outlook 

87:477-81 Nov. 2 ‘o7. 
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Oral Report: “Austria's Dark Horse, Francis Ferdinand.” (See Fortnightly Review, 
88:904-18, Dec., ‘07; same article in Living Age, 256:195-216, Jan. 25, ‘o8.) 
SECOND WEEK. 
Review of Chapter IX on The Revolutions. 


Roll Call: Answers to the question: “What is the outlook for the ‘Friendship of 
Nations’ in view of the Balkan situation?” 


Review of chapter in “Foundations of Modern Europe” on “The Unity of Italy.” 

Paper: Dramatic features of the Italian struggle for Independence. (See “Makers 
of Modern Italy,” Marriott. This will be found also as one section of “‘Men and 
Cities of Italy.”) 

Roll Call: Quotations from Mrs. Browning referring to the Italian struggle for free- 
dom. 

Character Sketch: Cavour. (See above “Makers of Modern Italy.”) 

Book Review: “Italy Today” by Bolton King. A very valuable book showing how 
Italy has progressed. 

Oral Reports: Side Lights on Italy Today. ( See current articles relating to Italy, 
“Rome's Jewish Mayor,” and “The Making of Modern Rome” in Review of 
Reviews, 38:484-6, Oct., 1908.) 

THIRD WEEK. 

Map Review: Germany after the Congress of Vienna and Germany of today. 

Review and Discussion of Chapter XI in “Foundations of Modern Europe.” 
Character Study: Bismarck. (See a small volume by Monroe Smith, “Bismarck 
and German Unity,” also article in At/antic Monthly, 82:560, by Kuno Francke, 
“Bismarck as a National Type.” References in Poole’s index will suggest other 
articles if desired.) 

Reading: Selections from “Anecdotal character sketch of Bismarck” by C. Lowe 
(Review of Reviews, 18:291), or from article on Student Life in Germany in this 
magazine. 

Roll Call: Items of interest relating to the Kaiser and Germany as affected by the 
recent Balkan troubles. 

Review of article in this magazine on ““The Social Policy of Germany,” by C. R. 
Henderson. 

Study of article on Rembrandt and his pupils, members being assigned special pictures 
on which to report. In “Old Dutch and Flemish Masters there is some very 
interesting critical comment by Mr. J. C. Van Dyke on Bol, Dou, Maes and 
Flinck. These chapters were first published in the Century Magazine, 25:563; 


27:412 and 933. 
FOURTH WEEK. 


Paper: Holland of Rembrandt's time from the death of William of Orange to the death 
of John DeWitt. 

Roll Call: Dutch Proverbs. (See Round Table.) 

Reading: Selection from account of De Ruyter in the Library Shelf of this magazine. 

Oral Report: The Position of Woman in Holland. (See chapter with this title in 
“Dutch Life in Town and Country.”) 

Reading: Selection from articles on Dutch Fisheries and Skating and Sleighing in 
“Holland Described by Great Writers,” Singleton, and “Holland and its People,” 

DeAmicis. 
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Discussion: Germany and the Future of Holland. (Each member should bring all 
available material. See articles “Future of the Netherlands,” Living Age, 251: 
253-5, Oct. 27, 06; “Does Germany really aim to absorb Holland?” Review 
of Reviews, 31:735, June, ‘05; “German Designs on Holland and Belgium,” North 
American, 84:22-8, Jan. 4, 07. 

THE TRAVEL CLUB. 
Special programs for Graduate Circles and Clubs specializing upon the two Dutch 

Series. (A copy of Baedeker’s “Belgium and Holland” is quite indispensable for 

such clubs.) 


FIRST WEEK. 

Brief Review of Dutch History to 1648. (See outline on page 462.) 

Paper: The Netherlands under John De Witt. (See Histories of Holland, Larned’s 
“History for Ready Reference,” etc.) 

Roll Call: Dutch proverbs. (See Round Table.) 

Oral Report: Dordrecht. (See “Holland Described by Great Writers,” Singleton. 
“Brave Little Holland,” Griffis. “A Wanderer in Holland,” Lucas, and Baedeker's 
“Belgium and Holland.”) 

Reading: Selections from Chapter on The Professional Classes in “Dutch Life in 
‘Town and Country.” 

Discussion: Germany and the Future of Holland. Each member should bring all 
available material. (See articles: “Future of the Netherlands,” Living Age, 
£51:253-5, Oct. 27, 06; “Does Germany really aim to absorb Holland?” Review 
of Reviews, 31:735, June, ‘05: “German Designs on Holland and Belgium,” North 
American, 184:22-8, Jan. 4, '07. 

SECOND WEEK. 

Re.iew of current article in the Reading Journey. 

Paper: The Position of Women in Holland. (See Chapter with this title in “Dutch 
Life in Town and Country.” Also Tue Cuautauquan, 21-435.) 

Book Review with reading of Selections: “The Cloister and the Hearth.” Charles 
Reade. (Times of Erasmus.) 

Oral Reports: “Country Life in Holland,” “Dutch Fisheries,” ‘Skating and Sleigh- 
ing.” See “Holland Described by Great Writers,” Singleton, and “Holland and 
its People,” De Amicis. 

Roll Call: Specimens of the Dutch Language. (See Baedeker.) 

THIRD WEEK. 

Oral Report: The Holland of Rembrandt’s time. 

Points of View of the Rembrandt Tercentenary: (See bibliography following Mr. 
Zug’s article.) 

(Four persons should be appointed to report on the magazine articles referred 
to and any others that may be available.) 

Paper: Rembrandt as an etcher. (See bibliography.) 

Oral Report: Some of the principal subjects chosen by Rembrandt. (See list of 
his principal paintings in the “Masters in Art” Monograph on Rembrandt.) 

Discussion of article on Rembrandt and his religious pictures, the pictures being 

assigned to different members and the comments of various critics studied in 

connection with them. 
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FOURTH WEEK. 


Paper: Rembrandt as teacher. (See lives of Rembrandt and of his pupils.) 

Character Sketches: Ferdinand Bol and Gerard Dou. (See “Old Dutch and Flemish 
Masters” by T. Cole and J. C. Van Dyke.) These studies were first published 
in the Century Magazine, Bol, in 27:933; Dou, in 25:656, March, 1894. 

Critical Studies of Rembrandt's pupils, Bol, Flinck, Maes and Dou. (See Century 
Magazine, 27:412 for Flinck; 25:563, Feb. 1894, for Maes.) 

Book Review: “Story of Art Throughout the Ages.” Solomon Reinach. 


REVIEW AND SEARCH QUESTIONS ON DECEMBER READINGS. 
THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATIONS, CHAPTER Ill. THE STORY OF THE PEACE MOVEMENT. 


1. What organizations show the importance attained by the Peace Movement? 
2. How long has this movement been in progress? 3. What conditions led to it? 
4- What ideas looking toward universal peace were put forth in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries? 5. How did the Peace Movement take shape in the early part 
of the nineteenth century? 6. Describe the organization of the first Peace Society. 
7. What English society was formed the next year? 8. Describe the work of Wil- 
liam Ladd. 9. How did our Civil War affect the progress of the movement? 10. 
When and in what way did the cause of peace take on new life? 11. What is the 
general status of the Peace Movement? 12. What was the character of the inter- 
national congresses held from 1843 to 1851? 13. In what cities have the modern 
peace congresses been held? 14. Show how various governments have co-operated in 
these congresses. 15. Describe the origin and work of the International Peace Bu- 
reau. 16, What is the purpose of the Interparliamentary Union? 17. What im- 
portant results followed its meetings in 1904 and 1906? 18. How early was the idea 
of a High Court of Nations emphasized? 19. Show how far reaching was the work 
of William Ladd. 20. Show how plans for a permanent International Tribunal of 
Arbitration developed. 21. What influences resulted in the establishment of the 
Bureau of American Republics? 22. How are the various peace organizations striv- 
ing to render effective the work of the two Hague conferences? 23. Show how rapidly 
the practice of arbitration has increased. 24. How has the idea of a Permanent 
International Court of Arbitration progressed? 25. What was the origin of the 
Nobel peace prize? 


A READING JOURNEY IN THE HOLLOW LAND. CHAPTER Il. 


1. What are the great characteristics of Dutch Art? 2. What artists are asso- 
ciated with certain types of landscape or of domestic scenes? 3. How long a period 
covers the work of some twenty of these artists? 4. What artists are credited with 
the discovery of oil painting? 5. Why did so much of the work of their predecessors 
perish? 6. Who are the leaders of the Modern Dutch School and what are some 
of their distinctive traits? 7. Describe the fishing fleet of Scheveningen. 8. What 
are some of the chief sports of Holland? 9. What festivities accompany the skating 
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ing? 
DUTCH ART AND ARTISTS. III. REMBRANDT AND HIS PUPILS. 

1. What evidences have we of Rembrandt’s prosperity during the first half of 
his career? 2. What was the nature of his home life? 3. What changes came 
with the death of Saskia? 4. What extravagances are attributed to him? 5. What 
marvelous creative energy is shown by his works which have come down to us? 6. 
How did the sacred paintings of Italy differ from those of Rembrandt? 7. Describe 
his painting of “Simeon in the Temple.” 8. What artistic qualities does he show 
in “The Angel Leaving Tobias?” 9. How does his picture of “Christ at Emmaus” 
compare with paintings of Christ by other artists? 10. What is true of Rembrandt's 
work as an etcher? 11. What peculiarities of style did Gerard Dou develop? 12. 
What are some of the best specimens of his portrait work? 13. How was he fond 
of treating interiors? 14. How did his pictures compare in popularity with those 
of Rembrandt? 15. What were Dou’s limitations? 16. Who were some of Rem- 
brandt’s best known pupils? 17. How do their works compare with the master’s? 


SEARCH QUESTIONS. 

1. What important books on peace were written by Hugo Grotius? 2. What 

connection had Lord Selden of England with the first of these two books? 3. What 

interest was shown in the work of Grotius by the Swedish general, Gustavus? 4. 

What international treaty abolished the practice of privateering? 5. When was the 
practice of plundering a defeated foe formally abandoned? 

1. From what is the quotation referring to Amaryllis taken? 2. What historic 

sea fight took place near Scheveningen? 3. How do the flags of Holland and Bel- 
gium differ? 4. What do the Dutch call their country? 


ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS ON NOVEMBER READINGS. 

1. Journalist and novelist. Born in Utica, N. Y., 1856, died in London, 1898 
Graduated from Hamilton College. Editor of Utica Observer and Albany Evening 
Fournal. From 1884 until his death was London correspondent of the New York 
Times. In his fiction he aimed to portray the peculiar features of American life. 
Among his best known works are: “Seth's Brother's Wife,” “The Lawton Girl,” 
“In the Valley,” and “The Damnation of Theron Ware.” 2. Servia, Roumania, 
Bulgaria, European Turkey, Montenegro, Bosnia, and Herzegovina. 3. After the 
Greco-Turkish War of 1897. The powers appointed a High Commissioner in 1898. 
The country freed from Turkish tribute though still under the suzerainty of the Porte. 
4- In the eastern part of European Turkey, northwest of Constantinople. 5. Mulai 
Hafid, half brother of his predecessor. 6. Those situated upon or having control 
of a given shore. 

1. A pseudonym of Charles Godfrey Leland who wrote burlesque poems in 
Pennsylvania Dutch. He lived in London from 1869-80 and gave much time to the 
study of the language and customs of the gypsies. His translations of Heine's lyrics 
are among the best. 2. Dutch navy: 8 battleships, 7 cruisers, 1 monitor, 1 pro- 
tected gunboat, 15 modern and 4 old torpedo boats. Germany: 24 battleships, 7 
battleships coast defence, 39 cruisers, 69 destroyers, 47 torpedo boats, 1 submarine, 


period? 10. Describe a Dutch wedding. 11. What is the Dutch custom of court- 
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United States navy: 25 battleships, 28 cruisers, 10 monitors, 3 scouts, 16 destroyers, 
33 torpedo boats, 12 submarines. 3. Michel Adriaanzoon de Ruyter. Born at 
Flushing, Netherlands, in 1607; died at Syracuse, Italy, in 1676. A famous Dutch 
admiral. He served against the Spaniards in 1641 and against the English in 1652-4. 
Became vice-admiral after the death of Tromp in 1653. Ennobled by the King of 
Denmark at the close of the war with Sweden, in 1660, De Ruyter having commanded 
the Dutch fleet. Became Admiral in Chief in the struggles with the English and 
French fleets in the ‘60's and "70's and was mortally wounded in a battle against the 
French off Messina in 1676. 4. Eendracht maakt Macht (Unity makes strength). 
5. It was formed by the union of several smaller trading companies in March, 1602. 
Received from the state a monopoly of the trade on the further side of the Straits of 
Magellan and the Cape of Good Hope, including the right to make treaties and alli- 
ances in the name of the States-General, to establish factories and forts and to employ 
soldiers. It held the chief centers of commerce in the Indian Archipelago and had 
flourishing colonies in South Africa. Dissolved and territories transferred to the State 
in 1795. 6. Boyman’s Museum, at Rotterdam; Mauritshuis, Steengracht Gallery, 
Municipal Museum, and Mesdag Museum, at the Hague; Town Hall, Haarlem; Six 
collection, Ryks Museum, and Municipal Museum, Amsterdam. 


GLOSSARY. 


The following is a selected list of words occurring in the required book for this 
month. See paragraph under “glossary,” page 306, of the October CuauTauquan 
for explanation of typographical arrangement. 


Bosnia bos-ne-ah 
Beethoven bay-to-ven 
Budapest boo-dah-pest 
Bukharest boo-ka-rest 
Bukovina boo-ka-vee-nah 
Cavour kah-voor 
Custozza koos-toat-sah 
Chopin sho-paN 
Chauteaubriand shah-to-bree-oN 
Caucasus kaw-ka-sus 
Castanos kahs-tahn-yoas 
Herzegovina hehrt-se-go-ve-nah 
Jeanne d’Arc zhan-dark 
Laveleye lahv-/ay 

. Liszt list 
Montmirail moN-mee-ray 
Magyar mo-dyor 
Mahmud mah-mood 
Monaco mon-ah-ko 
Oudinot oo-de-no 
Orsini or-se-ne 
Quatre-Bras kahtr-brah 
Rheims reems 
Rouen roo-oN 
Sadowa sah-do-vah 
Wagram vah-grahm 
Walewska vah-/ev-ska 
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REVIEW OUTLINE OF DUTCH HISTORY. 


Romans, Celts, Teutons, Franks, Vandals, and other races held sway in the early 
centuries of the Netherlands. 


Saxons and Frisians who crossed the Channel to England, sent back later Chris- 
tian missionaries to their Dutch neighbors. First Christian Church at Utrecht about 
720 A.D. Pipin, king of the Franks, conquers the Dutch Frisians in 692. St. Boni- 
face brings the Frisian Christians under the sway of Rome. Is murdered at Dokkum 
by a pagan and patriotic reaction. 


800 A. D. During the time of Charlemagne the Netherlands were under his con- 
trol. Following him the Feudal System which prevailed took form in various Duke- 
doms, Countships and Bishoprics. In Frisia democratic tendencies prevailed even 


in feudal times and the land belonged to the people. The development of commerce 


led to the growth of towns. Seven feudal states ultimately arose: Holland North 
and South, Zeeland, Utrecht, Overyssel, Drenthe, Groningen and Friesland. 


1096 to 1292. The Crusades brought Dutchmen into contact with the Orient. 
William, Count of Holland, with twelve ships, aided in capturing Alcazar and in re- 
ducing the siege of Damietta in Egypt. They brought home new ideas. William 
granted a charter to Middleburg in 1217. This document shows the fixed status of 
the Dutch language and the independent spirit of the people. The Crusades resulted 
in increase of luxury, freedom of slaves, growth of towns and manufactures, windmills, 
church spires, cupolas, and bells, improvement of dykes, revival of the lost art of brick- 
making, exacting of privileges from feudal masters and growth of religious independ- 
ence. 


1351-1500. The Cods and Hooks: A feud which started between the aristocratic 
classes under William of Holland and the popular elements under his mother Margaret, 
sister of William I. It continued until 1433 when Jacqueline of Bavaria surrendered to 
her cousin Philip of Burgundy, who united all the provinces of the Netherlands under 
one rule in 1433. Order of the Golden Fleece established. Only twenty-five great 
nobles, kings or emperors eligible. The weaving industry became the basis of the 
Netherlands’ prosperity. Philip died in 1467. His son, Charles the Bold, added to 
his father’s tyrannies and at his death in 1477 the Netherlands stood for their rights. 
Mary of Burgundy, Charles’ daughter, met the first Congress at Ghent. The Great 
Privilege, the Dutch Magna Charta, granted. 1477 also the first Bible translated into 
Dutch. Mary married Maximilian of Austria in that same year and the Netherlands ° 
came under the Hapsburgs. Maximilian as regent of his son Philip ignored “The 
Great Privilege,” sided with the “Cods” and crushed the people. Charles the Fifth, 
son of Philip, born in 1500. The most famous of the Hapsburg rulers. 


The sixteenth Century: Social Progress: Development of bulb industries from 
all over the world. Botanical gardens. Progress in agriculture and stock raising. 
Many practical inventions, “Dutch oven,” etc. Introduction of flax, linen manufac- 
tories, dyeing, weaving, bleaching, etc. Lace-making becomes a fine art. Intellectual 
movements: Influence of the printing press and the Bible in Dutch. Next to Italy 
Holland led in number of schools. Gerhart Groote (1340) born at Deventer had 
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founded the “Brotherhood of the Common Life” taught and encouraged the multipli- 


cation of manuscripts and schools. His followers spread the new ideas of the Re- 
naissance and developed public schools. Religious Movements: Erasmus born in 
Rotterdam 1467, educated in Holland, studied Greek at University of Paris, lived in 
England, visited Rome. Wrote on his return to England “Praise of Folly,” exposing 
weaknesses of the Church. Made a correct text of the Greek testament and laid the 
foundation for the work of other scholars. The Anabaptists exerted strong influence 
in favor of freedom of conscience and right of private judgment. They were the be- 
ginners of the Reformation in Holland, followed later by Lutherans and Calvinists. 
Charles V. attempted to crush the Reformation in Holland, and taxed the people for 
his wars. The Inquisition. Charles abdicated at Brussels in 1555. William of 
Orange stadtholder of three provinces, twenty-two years of age. Philip II., sonof 
Charles, twenty-eight. War between France and Spain followed. The Netherlands 
sent troops. The victory of St. Quentin in 1557 under Egmont and Hoorn brought 
fame to the Dutch troops. Will'am of Orange, as hostage of the Court of France, 
learned of the plan of Henry II. and Philip II. for the massacre of the French and 
Dutch Protestants. Struggle between Protestants and Catholics. The nobles pro- 
tested to Duchess Margaret against the Inquisition and Spanish troops. The “béggars” 
were organized. Philip proved obdurate and the storm burst. 


1567-1648. Counts Egmont and Hoorn were beheaded and William of Orange 
outlawed. Duchess Margaret retired. Alva was made governor-general. Battle cf 
Heiliger Lee, the “Beggars” under Louis of Nassau defeated the Spaniards. William 
became a Protestant. Capture of Brill by the “Beggars of the Sea,” other towns raised 
the Orange colors. Alva’s attack on Narden. Seven months’ siege of Haarlem. Alk- 
maar attacked by Don Frederic cut its dykes. Alva succeeded by de Requesens. Siege 
and rescue of Leyden. Founding of its University 1575. Don John of Austria be- 
comes governor-general. Formation of the Union of Utrecht 1579. Seven provinces: 
Holland, Utrecht, Zeeland, Overyssel, Gelderland, Friesland and Groningen. They 
deposed Philip in 1581 and became The Dutch Republic. William of Orange assassin- 
ated 1584. Elizabeth of England aided the Dutch with men and money. Maurice, 
son of William, continued the war. Dutch East India Company formed in 1602. 
Dutch traders and wise administration at home helped to sustain the Republic through 
the long war. The Dutch built dykes and reclaimed new land. A truce with Spain 
for twelve years began in 1609. Troubles over state rights and religious freedom beset 
the Republic, Maurice representing the National party, John of Barneveld the State 
rights element. The situation complicated with religious controversies. Synod of 
Dort in 1618 called by Maurice, ostensibly religious but really political. The National 
party triumphed and John of Barneveld was executed. Frederick Henry succeeded 
his brother Maurice in 1625. The struggle with Spain closed in 1648. 


1650-1672. The stadtholders were set aside and John De Witt ruled as “Grand 
Pensionary.” Cromwell's navigation acts precipitated a struggle with England. De 
Ruyter, Tromp and other heroes achieved notable victories for the Dutch. Louis XIV. 
of France captured the Southern Netherlands belonging to Spain, but the Triple Alli- 
ance of Holland, England and Sweden kept him in check until its ‘dissolution in 1672, 
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when the French fell upon the defenceless republic, seizing Guelders, Overyssel and 


Utrecht. The people in wrath rose upon De Witt and tore him and his brother to 
pieces. 

































1672-1713. William III., the last of the Orange-Nassau family, was elected and 
defeated the French. Became king of England in 1688. Joined with the Dutch in 
opposing the encroachments of France At his death in 1702 his cousin, John William 
Friso, became president. The Dutch took part in the War of the Spanish Succession 
and Utrecht was chosen for the peace congress in 1713. The eighteenth century marks 
the dechne of the republic The French Republicans captured the country in 1795, 
founding the “Batavian Republic” under R. J. Schimmelpenninck as Grand Pen- 
sionary. Napoleon's brother, Louis Bonaparte, king of Holland from 1806-1810. 





1813-1908. The French driven out by the Dutch with the help of Russia and 
Prussia. The Congress of Vienna, 1815, united the Belgian provinces with Holland 
under King William I., son of William V., the last stadtholder. In 1830 the Belgian 
provinces revolted. King William succeeded by William II. and William ITI. and the 
latter in 1890 by Wilhelmina, the queen mother serving as regent until 1898. In 1901 
Wilhelmina married Henry, Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, who was created Prince 
of the Netherlands. 


NEWS FROM READERS AND CIRCLES. 


Several members engaged in earnest conversation attracted the attention of the 
Round Table as the delegates leisurely took their places. “If I had been in his posi- 
tion,” one of them was saying, “I certainly should have acted in the same way, Turkey 
or no Turkey.” Then the speaker, whose attitude suggested the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, suddenly came to herself. “I’m afraid my fellow members of the Round 
Table,” she laughed, “will think I'm waxing belligerent over plans for Thanksgiving, 
but as a matter of fact we were only discussing the Balkan situation! My family seem 
disposed to think that the Modern European year has gone to my head, but really they 
enjoy my pursuit of European news and one of my boys stands by bravely. He used 
to turn to the sporting column in the paper the first thing in the morning, but now he 
hunts up the foreign items first and we all discuss them together. When the proper 
names baffle our efforts at pronunciation I assign different words to each member of 
the household and sometime before breakfast the next morning we are sure to hear 
the result. We have bought the Century Cyclopedia of names and it already shows 
signs of wear. We made a sloping shelf for it in a convenient place and it seems al- 
most like a member of the family. I haven't done any serious study for years and I'm 
really renewing my youth.” 







“Some of you who have read the life of Alice Freeman Palmer,” said Pendragon, 
“may recall a very apt sentence in which Professor Palmer referred to Mrs. Palmer's 
adaptability. He said, “What was peculiar in her was small. She chiefly distinguished 
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herself by wise ways of confronting the usual world.’ It's a good phrase for us to bear 
in mind as we go into our new year of work. To confront our own environment wisely 
is possible to every one even if our talents are limited. It means foresight and careful 
weighing of claims instead of ‘plunging’ as many of us do. Then we excuse ourselves 
as ‘too busy.” There are people who even find themselves too busy to read the daily 
paper and then they have a sense of being out of touch with things and their daily 
thinking is affected by it. The effect of just this one bit of foresight is to produce in 
us a sense of pressure and unrest. Let us plan this year to confront our usual world 
with all the wisdom we possess.” 


“This Round Table,” he continued, “is necessarily a somewhat ‘mixed affair’ for 
there are some reports left over from the summer and we don’t want to lose them- 
First, however, let me say that our new year is opening up with great promise. The 
enrollment is running well ahead of last year and the circumference of the circle is 
widening. Splendid work was done at many of the summer Chautauquas. Here for 


instance is the program of the Winfield Chautauqua banquet. Rev. D. W. Howell, 


Chautauqua’s general secretary, who was present, reports that the occasion was a 
delightful one. If it was half as pleasant as one of its predecessors which I had the 
privilege of attending in the summer of ‘gs it was one of the best things of the assembly. 
Miss Meddie Hamilton, who has charge of the C. L. S. C. Round Table at four assem- 
blies has a positive genius for awakening interest in home study. More than four 
hundred readers have been reported through her this summer and very many of them 
belong to the new class of 1912. At Ottawa, Sterling, and Cawker City, Kansas, and 
at Pontiac, Illinois, she has established a deep-down enthusiasm for the permanent 
features of Chautauqua work and has moreover trained and started on similar lines 
several other workers.” 


“This copy of The Chautauquan Weekly, which is published at Chautauqua through- 
out the year, you will notice, gives an extended account of the celebration of Opening 
Day, October 1st, when the Bryant bell rings in the new C. L. S.C. year. The earliest 
C. L. S. C. tradition is that “Wherever they may be, true Chautauquans can hear its 
echoes." The Bryant bell was never rung more vigorously than on the present occasion 
and doubtless even our members in the antipodes heard its distant tones. Let me give 
you the setting of the scene from The Weekly: 


The weather last Thursday morning was like the coming year—full of promise 
and of hope, with flashes of fulfillment as the sun shone out brightly now and then. 


The procession, two by two, wound down the hill from the Colonnade with the 
two daughters of Mr. S. D. Chaney of Cookman Avenue on their ponies as a vanguard. 
Dr. S. H. Day, the Marshal of the Day, came next with Mr. Charles Gill, the Chair- 
man of the exercises at the Pier; and they were followed by four-score C. L. S. C. stu- 
dents—men and women, undergraduates, present workers, and members of the Society 
of the Hall in the Grove. There was a group of young ladies from Westfield and there 
were men and women of advancing years who proudly wore their badges of the Class 
of ‘82, and there were all sorts of intermediate ages. No one not within the charmed 
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Circle was admitted this year, so that every one knew that his neighbor, whether from 
a nearby town or from a distant state was or had been a co-worker with himself in 
courses whose continuance the day celebrated. 


The procession gathered on the south gallery of the Pier, and Mr. Gill announced 
the first song—an old Chautauqua favorite—“The Winds are Whispering.” Rev. J. 
M. Bray offered prayer. 


Mr. Gill, in the absence of Mrs. Blichfeldt, read the poem written by Mrs. Grace 
Livingston Hill Lutz for this same function last year, opening with the stanza, 


Temples and halls are silent now 
The forest aisles alone, 

The hush of Fall is over all, 
The multitudes are gone. 

But hark! thro’ all the quiet paths, 
A bell peals clear and true, 

Its echoes sound the world around, 
Across the waters blue. 


At the summons of the poet’s lines the bell, its rope touched by the hands of every 
one of the throng, sent its music across the waters of the Lake—and the new C. L. S.C. 
year had begun. 


The banquet room to which the members adjourned revealed in all its appoint- 
ments the creditable work of the committees. The hall was decorated with autumn 
flowers and with pictures of birds of the locality painted by the artist, Miss Hazen, 
Portraits of the founders of Chautauqua, Lewis Miller and Bishop Vincent, also em- 
phasized the character of the occasion. Mr. Bestor, General Director of Chautauqua, 
carried out his réle of toastmaster with skill and enthusiasm, putting each speaker en 
rapport with his environment. Mr. Blichfeldt of the Extension Department in re- 
sponding to the topic, “Circling Circles,” portrayed the situation with delicate humor: 
“Chautauqua Circles,” he said, “‘call up a definite picture, a group of people arrange- 
after the form of the highest emblem—the cipher—and engaged in the interchange of 
wit and other soul commodities. But ‘Circling Circles’ are different. C. L. S. C- 
Circles do not circle; they sit. But ‘Circling Circles’ have progressive influence, and 
in that sense C. L. S. C Circles do circle.” On that very morning, Mr. Blichfeldt said 
he had received at the office a letter asking for information from a person who had be- 
come interested in the Reading Course through the same C. L. S. C. member in Mexico 
who had first roused Mr. Blichfeldt’s interest. 


“There must be a reason for the persistency and the increase of the Circles and 


for their enthusiasm in the work. First, the C. L. S. C. offers good stuff; and second, 


it is carried on because of the sincerity of the propagandists. In recommending it we 
are recommending what we believe in and what we do not tire of but keep up year 
after year. The Circles circle because of the devotion of those who believe in the 
Chautauqua Idea and because of their willingness to propagate it.” 
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The delegate from the Plus Ultra Circle of Jamestown responded to the next toast 
on the Europe of Today and told of the proposed plans for the work of this progressive 
circle. Mrs. Day, president of the A. M. Martin Circle of Chautauqua, reminded her 
audience of their indebtedness to the Dutch, telling a number of amusing anecdotes 
of her sojourn in Holland and referring to our inheritance of the Dutch stoop, the Dutch 
settle, the Dutch oven, and the danger, if her toast proved distasteful, of being talked 
to “like a Dutch uncle!” Mrs. Estelle Rood, of the Westfield Circle, made a bright 
little speech on “What we owe to Europe,” tracing our indebtedness to the various 
races and in the last analysis to Chautauqua for helping us to appreciate our obliga- 
tions. Mr. Bray, Managing Editor of The Chautauqua Press, gave some impressions 
of his recent trip to Europe where he gathered a large number of the illustrations which 
will appear in Tue Cuaurauquan during the coming year. To Miss Teal, a member 
of the local Chautauqua Circle, was assigned the subject “As we see Others,” which 
she treated humorously, and the program closed with Dr. Day's “The Newness of the 
New,” wherein Esperanto was made to do duty as a Chautauqua language. Circles 
from Jamestown, Westfield, and Mayville were represented by considerable delega- 
tions and there were visiting Chautauquans from Ashville and Buffalo, New York, 
Bedford, Indiana, Beaver, and Linwood, Pennsylvania, and Kirkville, Missouri. 


Pendragon indicated a photograph attached to a bulletin board. “You have 
doubtless noticed this,” he said. “It represents a group of Urbana, Illinois, readers 
taken on the occasion of their class day exercises last June. You will remember that 
we had a report of the graduate circle at our June meeting. This group includes the 
graduates of 1908, of whom there were seventeen, and members of both the graduate 
and undergraduate circles. Notice the tasteful little gray program, the class color, 


tied with the garnet which indicates a graduate. Here is the program which makes 
us all wish we might have been present: 


Hymn—‘Strong Son of God” Tennyson's In Memoriam 


Recognition Service Mrs. Elvira McElfresh and Class 
Chautauqua Song Wm. F. Sherwin, °77 
Class History Miss Mattie A. Lemon 
Class Poem—Tennyson’s “Ulysses” Mrs. Lillian McCain Gilmer 
Piano Duet—‘Bucephale” Mrs. Carrie L. Campbell and daughter 
Class Prophecy Mrs. Nettie Hunt 
Vocal Solo—Merry Maiden Spring—MacDowell Miss Luvilla B. Carson 
Presentation of Wreath Mrs. Hortense C. Barr 
Response—Class 1910 Mrs. Addie McClelland Page 
Notes from Alumnae Mrs. Clara Y. Shaw 
Class Song.........++ WITTTITITTTITTTI TTT TTT TTT TT eseee Quartette 
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PART Il. 


“A Day at the Know-it-all Woman's Club” 
by Mary Moncure Parker 


Prace—Home of President. Time—Monday Afternoon. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 


eR i sccie ci dneeiunneeanegiaaeeianenenr Miss Fleming 
EL cekentgindnatiiceetenhhonsideleeineenesen ee anie Mrs. Woolman 
ih Mac eerchteche neckitaeesecdbenchisensssenseed eon seunen Mrs. Hunt 
En caedenscxtvnrscdetamainethseovesicnscscecssénceeennd Mrs. Jones 
I, pc cincncansnssdeneadckenecedencécdavevercceanses Mrs. VanDoren 
tine heb hneierkenneN ees secenNenedealenankeeunens Miss Carson 
thin’ bipeds Nensonsédeandincadnecheancheevectenats Mrs. Gilmer 
EN ic cetecninnnekiceeibeabenenestinennewn cosanwe Mrs. Percival 
SE cnt Recninand banca sedrnersinssienabassseensned Mrs. Campbell 
Mrs. Would-be Vice-President. ............esesececeseeeseees Miss Alice Lemon 
Th ccngkisdedceesecdiedgndn Cieninedckssaneennvasenanne Mrs. Watts 
BT AEs ccccsccccnccconcecccssvcveccoesececncetosccooccocosece Mrs. Conklin 


Reporters, Visitors, Servants. 


“The entire program and the play were a great success and the pleasant social 
atmosphere of a private house gave to the gathering, though a large one, a cozy char- 
acter. The graduate circle is taking up work in English Literature this year under one 
of the university professors and the undergraduates with the inspiration of this fine 
large ‘o8 class behind them will assuredly make a fine record.” 


“Another echo of the summer comes in a note from Miss Otis of the Vincent Cir- 
cle, the oldest circle of Des Moines. This circle has for many years been devoting it- 
self to the study of Shakespeare. She writes, “We have had a fine circle of eleven this 
year and have done good work on Henry V. and VI. You may be interested in our 
“finishing up” on April 23. For the last sixteen years I have celebrated the birthday 
of our friend William by giving a party with a suitable program. This year the circle 
gave the comic parts of “Midsummer Night’s Dream” in a very creditable manner. 
We took the scene where the mechanicals meet to plan for the play; the wood where 
they practice and Bottom is transformed and Titania falls in love with him; further 
plans for the play and its performance before the Duke. Those who had seen it on 
the stage thought we were fully up to the mark and I felt very proud of them all!” ” 


“I fear we must postpone further comments till another meeting,” said Pendragon, 
“but as you leave look over this small brown pamphlet on the table. The new year 
book of the Round Table Circle of Kokomo, Indiana. This pile of newspaper clip- 
pings you will see shows that circles are organizing and reorganizing everywhere.” 


























Lectures on Modern Europe 


One of the lecturers and Round Table speakers at Chau- 
tauqua this summer was Dr. Henry Zick, a native of Heidel- 
berg, Germany, and graduate of its university. He is one 
of the lecturers of the Boards of Education in New York and 
vicinity and for the American Society of University-Teaching. 
Circles near New York may be glad to untilize this opportu- 
nity for securing one or more illustrated lectures on the sub- 
jects of the current year’s course. Dr. Zick has traveled 
widely, and his lectures are the result of both study and obser- 
vation. Dr. Zick will make special rates to small centers. 
Details can be arranged on writing to the Chautauqua Press, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. Three series of lectures which can be 
given singly or in groups are offered. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY. FOUR LECTURES. 


1. Dr. Martin Luther and the Moral Regeneration of Europe. 


A presentation of Luther's Life and Work and the Widespread Influence of the 
Reformatory Movement of the Sixteenth Century. 70 pictures. 


2. The French Revolution and the Political Regeneration of Europe. 


A presentation of the causes, the progress and the effect of the gigantic upheaval 
of the years 1789 to 1795, and the march of political liberty through Europe. 100 


pictures. 
3- Napoleon, the Man of Destiny. 


A presentation of the career of the great conqueror and statesman. The benefits 
he worked for Europe in spite of himself and an estimate of the lasting good he con- 
ferred on France and the world. 100 pictures. 


4- Germany's Struggle for Unification and the Franco-Prussian War. 


A presentation of the making of the New German Empire and the ascendency 
of the German race in Europe and a thrilling account of the great war of 1870-71. 
7° pictures. 


GLIMPSES OF EUROPE AND EUROPEAN LIFE. 


1. Imperial Berlin and Royal Potsdam. 


A description of Germany's capital, its streets, buildings, life; a lesson in municipal 
government; a visit to Sans-Souci, the summer residence of Frederick the Great and 
William II. 80 pictures. 


2. The Kaiser’s Army and Navy, and Military Life in Germany. 
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A description of the military and naval establishment of the foremost military 
power in Europe and the Life in the Army. The latter is based on 
the lecturer’s personal experience. 80 pictures. 

3. The Picturesque Rhine and Peasant Life in the Black Forest. 

A description of the gem of rivers; its cities and castles; its legends and its people; 
and of peasant life in the Black Forest, the most picturesque woodland country in 
South Germany. 80 pictures. 

4. Heidelberg Castle, the Pearl of Ruins, and Student Life in Dear Old Heidel- 
berg. 

A description of Heidelberg, one of the most beautiful places in the whole wide 
world, and of the castle, the gem of ruins; how Germany's youth studies and has a 
good time at the same time. 80 pictures. 

5. Paris, the Queen of Cities. 

A description of the “ville lumiére,” the city beautiful, of its historical buildings, 
its lovely streets, its wonderful vistas and its momentous historical associations. 80 
pictures. 

6. Rome, the Eternal City. 

A description of Roma Immortalis, her historical monuments, her present day 
beauty, her eternal charm as the conqueror of the world through her armies, her laws, 
her church. 80 pictures. 

7 Naples and Pompeii, or the Siren City and the City of the Dead. 

A description of Naples and its bay; its life and picturesque streets; of Vesuvius 
and Capri’s gem, the blue grotto, and of Pompeii, a typical Roman town, preserved 
not destroyed by Vesuvius. 


Esperanto News 


Details concerning the fourth international Congress have come at last and con- 
firm the good news which had come in through the Associated Press. Fifteen hundred 
Esperantists took possession of Dresden for a week and some very serious business 
was transacted, foremost of which stands the formation of an Academy which will rule 
on points of grammar and upon the admissibility of new words into the language. 
Twelve academicians were elected: Messrs. Boirac, Bein, Cart, Grabowski, Moch 
de Saussure, Nylén, Mybs, Villanueva, Wackrill, Ellis, and Evstifeieff. That is four 
Frenchmen, two Poles, one Swede, one German, one Spaniard, two Englishmen, and 
one Russian. This Academy met and organized four permanent sections: 1—gram- 
mar, 2—ordinary dictionary, 3—technical dictionary, 4—general affairs. 


THE FIFTH CONGRESS. 


Two nations contended for the fifth congress, the United States and Spain. In 
a spirit of enthusiasm and without stopping to consider the result, the fourth congress 
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decided that two congresses might take place in 1909, namely, one in Chautauqua and 
one in Barcelona, and that the dates could be arranged by agreement with these two 
countries. This is manifestly unfair to both applicants, for, if there is to be an inter- 
national congress in Barcelona afew weeks after the congress at Chautauqua it is 
evident that many Europeans would avoid the greater expense of time and money by 
not coming to Chautauqua and going to Barcelona instead and those who would have 
spent the time and money to come here would scarcely afford to go to Barcelona a few 
weeks later. A brisk correspondence is now passing between the Central Office in 
Paris and the office of the executive committee of the Esperanto Association of North 
America upon this subject, and we hope that in the next issue we shall be able to an- 
nounce that the Barcelona Congress has been postponed so as not to interfere with the 
Chautauqua Congress. 


THE ESPERANTO ASSOCIATION OF NORTH AMERICA. 


The preparations for the coming congress are in the hands of the Esperanto Asso- 
ciation of North America which resulted from the convention of Esperantists held in 
Chautauqua last summer. The official address of this Association is 3981 Langley 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Colonel George Harvey, Editor of the North American 
Review, has been elected president of the Association, Professor A. M. Grillon, vice- 
president, Mr. E. C. Reed, secretary, and Mr. E. K. Harvey, treasurer. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE ASSOCIATION HAS BEEN REMARKABLE. 


During July, when propaganda was inactive, there were 22 new members, in 
August, 55, during September, 122, and in October, up to date, 235. This, without 
the great movement which is taking place among the clubs who are just beginning to 
hold their meetings and who are holding back so as to join in a body, so that every- 
thing indicates that the membership will grow at the rate of 500 a month during the 
winter. 

In order to make the Fifth International Congress what it should be, that is, the 
largest congress of Esperantists ever held, the Esperanto Association of North America 
need the good-will of all and specially of all those who are interested in having Chau- 
tauqua selected as the place for this great international gathering. The cost of joining 
the Association is only twenty-five cents a year and entails no obligation on the part 
of the member. If you send your name and address and twenty-five cents to the 
secretary, Mr. E. C. Reed, 3981 Langley Avenue, Chicago, you will help to bring about 
the congress and help the Association in its propaganda work. 


A Short Course in Esperanto 


THIRD LESSON. 


Epiror's Note.—Fire at Chautauqua destroyed all accented Esperanto type 
which must be especially cast for us. Hence these reprinted pages contain no accented 
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letters this month. New type with proper accents will be manufactured for us to use 


in the December issue. 


LA TUALETO. 
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THE TOILET. 


La servistino supreniras al la unua etago, The maid goes up to the first floor, 


si eniras en la cambron de la infano, 
si trairas la cambron, 

si iras al la fenestro, 

si malfermas la kurtenojn, 

Radio da suno penetras en la cambron. 


La servistino vokas la knabon, 
la knabo ne respondas, 
tial ke li dormas. 


La servistino alproksimigas al la lito, 
si prenas la knabon per la sultro, 
si skuas la infanon. 


La infano malfermas la okulojn, 
li oscedas, 
li sin strecas, 


li remetas la kapon sur sian kapkusenon, 


li reekdormas. 


La servistino skuas la infanon ankorau 
unufoje, 

la infano vekigas tute vere, 

li sin decidas, 

li forjetas la litkovrilojn, 

li saltas el la lito. 


Liaj subvestoj trovigas sur sego, 
li alpasas al la sego, 

li alvenas al la sego, 

li prenas siajn subvestojn, 

li revenas al la lito, 

li sidigas sur la randon de la lito. 


Li prenas sian kalsonon, 
li vestas sian kalsonon. 


Li prenas strumpon, 
li pasigas la piedon en la strumpon, 
li tiras la strumpon. 


she enters the room of the child, 
she crosses the room, 

she goes to the window, 

she opens the curtains, 

a beam of sunlight enters the room. 


The maid calls the boy, 
the boy does not answer, 
because he sleeps. 


The maid draws near the bed, 
she takes the boy by the shoulder, 
she shakes the child. 


The child opens his eyes, 

he yawns, 

he stretches himself, 

he puts his head back on his pillow, 
he goes to sleep again. 


The maid shakes the child once more, 


the child wakes up in earnest, 
he makes up his mind, 

he throws the covers aside, 

he jumps out of bed. 


His underclothes are on a chair, 

he steps up to the chair, 

he arrives at the chair, 

he takes his underclothes, 

he goes back to the bed, 

he sits down on the edge of the bed. 


He takes his drawers, 
he puts on his drawers. 


He takes one stocking, 
he passes his foot into the stocking, 
he pulls on the stocking. 























La strumpo kovras ciujn partojn de lia 
piedo, 
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The stocking covers all the parts of his foot, 


la strumpo kovras lian kruron gis la supro the stocking covers his leg to over the knee» 


de la genuo, 
jj ellasas la strumpon, 
li prenas la alian strumpon, 


li surmetas la alian strumpon lau la sama 


maniero. 


Li prenas la strumpligilojn, 

li stopligas la strumpligilojn cirkau la 
strumpoj, 

li ellasas la strumpligilojn. 


Lia pantalono kusas sur sego, 

li eletendas la brakon al gi, 

ji prenas la pantalonon, 

li vestas la pantalonon, 

li krocas la zomunon de tiu ci vesto. 


Farinte tion, 

li surmetas siajn selkojn. 

Tio volas diri: 

li pasigas la selkojn super la sultrojn, 
li butonumas la selkojn malantauen, 
li iom tiras la selkojn antauen, 

li butonumas la selkojn antauen, 

li ellasas la selkojn. 


Li sercas siajn pantoflojn, 
li genufleksas apud la lito, 
li rigardas sub la liton, 

li vidas la pantoflojn, 

li eletendas la brakon, 

li prenas la pantoflojn, 

li relevigas, 

li piedvestas siajn pantoflojn. 


he puts on his slippers. 


he lets go the stocking, 

he takes the other stocking, 

he puts on the other stocking in the same 
way. 


He takes his garters, 
he ties his garters around his stockings, 


he lets go his garters. 


His trousers lie on a chair, 

he stretches out his arm towards them, 
he takes his trousers, 

he puts on his trousers, 

he hooks the bands of that garment. 


Having done this, 

he puts on his suspenders. 

This means: 

he passes his suspenders over his shoulders 
he buttons his suspenders behind, 

he pulls his suspenders forward a little, 

he buttons his suspenders forward, 

he lets go his suspenders, 


He looks for his slippers, 
he kneels by the bed, 

he looks under the bed, 
he sees his slippers, 

he stretches out his arm, 
he takes his slippers, 

he straightens up, 
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FOR $35 


JUST A FEW LEFT Still Time to Secure a 

HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 
With features that made it especially adapted to the work of the Literary man, the 
Scientific man, the Linguist, and the Librarian. 


A $100 TYPEWRITER 


SIMPLICITY DURABILITY PERFECTION 


The Hammond Typewriter is the original interchangeable typewriting machine, 


and the only standard typewriter possessing that valuable f-ature. Its type are cast 
solid on a smal! curved Shuttle. which can be readily and quickly removed from the 
machine and replaced bv another of different language. The main features are: 
Visible Writing, Perfect Alignment. Universal Keyboard. Easy Touch, In: erchange- 
able Typecarriers, Uniformity of impression, Any Width Paper, and Back Space. 


What Woe Offer 


We were fortunate enough to secure seventeen Hammond machines, as good as 
new, ata sacrifice. Weare going to off. r to the readers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN nine 
of these machines at $45 apiece. This price is just to introduce our goods in local- 
ities where we are not represented. We guarantee each and every machine sold. 

Our special proposition enables you to secure a high-grade typewriter FREE. 
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